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ADDRESS. 



The present state of society presents a very powerfiil apology 
(if any be required) for the introduction of this unprecedented 
Publication, tne pages of which are presented free from every 
objectionable or erroneous expression. 

AH possible care has been taken to supply truths, in which 
every individual has an interest, in addition to those details 
connected with the " golden but the fatal circles of courts." 

Great and multiplied exertions have been made to render 
these circumstantial accounts free from alteration ; and in their 
original dress they are now presented. 

Particular care has been used to show the progressive rise of 
the " National Debt ; the simple and plain statement regarding 
the oppressive Corn Laws (even as allowed by the abettors 
thereof; ; and the consequent degradation, in condition, of the 
worthy, industrious majority of the population. 

Free from prejudice, and abounding with facts of strange 
character, these startling realities are thus introduced to general 
notice ; not as the phantoms of distorted mental vision, but, as 
they are, realities ! 

Here may be contrasted the epistolary correspondence of the 
statesman, and the dependant — the highest, and the nohle poor. 
Here also will be found post hags, presumed long since to have 
been lost; the con^ew^^ engagingly interesting, as the contributors 
were of importance. 

Neither will the design of these soul-stirring pages be misin- 
terpreted by the community at large, who, whue fearing any act 
of injustice, embrace sentiments which are sufficient to preserve 
from the fear of being vanquished. 

The well-informed Doctor Franklin observes, " There is real 
satisfaction in holding out the hand of kindness to those who 
are sensible of the boon :" so it is with the communication of 
useful information to the good and inquiring citizen, who desires 
to occupy an honourable station in life. 

The rash and injudicious temerity of any party, can only be 
productive of evil results ; and it is the act of a maniac to seek 
redress, while remaining in ignorance of the causes from whence 
those grievances sprung. Those bulwarks of the constitution 
called " Magna Charta,' &c. are yet to be considered invaluable 
possessions; and if reason might take the place of passion, 
deliberation be substituted for unwarrantable impetuosity, this 
spot of earth would be the garden of the world. 



This Work will be completed in about Forty-eight Weekly Numbers, 
Price 3d, each ; or, in Twelve Monthly Farts, Is. each* 



SECRET HISTORY 
COURT OF ENGLAND. 




CHAPTER I. 



" They who judge rashly of what they know but in part, are 
liable to injure the reputation of others." — Wise Man. 

In what is termed good society, the rules of decorum 
forbid interruption while a tale is being related ; and 
the higher the grade, the less excusable the intru- 
sion must be considered. 

The wearers of crowns, coronets, and mitres, of 
well-dressed wigs, and robes of sable hue, as also 
the owners of the sword, and rich emblems of war- 
like prowess, skill, and reward, must allow they are 
only mortals, and will very likely look at this 
chronometer, which cannot fail to keep strict time, 
upon whose true balance the seasons will not have 
any effect, whose regularity all will have occasion, 
to acknowledge. 

Now, genti* or guileiul reader, receive one, pre- 
caution before you commence to think well of this 
" Secret'' — remember it is a revealer of such things, 
as may not please " all ears polite ;" but while all 
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2 THE SECRET HISTORY OF 

indecorous observations will be banished from the 
presence, very fact of very fact will be allowed to 
occupy such space, and little doubt can be enter- 
tained of the flattering reception which these pages 
will meet amongst the lovers of all curiosities^ as 
the " secret'^ is one worth knowing and preserving. 
Then, having thus courted respect for the courts it 
may be well to present thanks for the honor con- 
ferred, and conduct the reader to that wonderful 
epoch of time when a new state of things was about 
to be effected by powerfiil mediums. Start not with 
the supposition that those mediums were unfair^ 
unjust J or illegal — I trow not ! Every thing in this 
lower world is liable to defect, severally and con- 
jointly; but there is an extraordinary dignity in 
those who surround the court, that trifling omissions 
may not seem to demand very strict reprehension, 
or very severe animadversion. 

At the period to which reference has just been 
made, a very singular and rather interesting oc- 
currence took place — it was as follows : — 

A great personage, destined for authority, and 
then about twelve years of age, was rigidly in- 
structed by his preceptor to embrace a certain 
train of rules and declarations, which, in after life, 
were to be religiously observed. Consent was given. 
But, attached to these, were some most annoying 
opinions, calculated to produce inquiry in a mind 
competent to reflect, and that inquiry was produc- 
tive of misery. It was canvassed over and over 
again by the young heir ; and knowing he should 
succeed his grandfather, (who was then in his sixty- 
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seventh year), he endeavoured to judge of, and pre- 
pare to fiilfil his duties accordingly. 

The world and its inhabitants are, in the estima- 
tion of some persons, (at least we may suppose they 
believe so) made, and designed for their especial 
use or abuse : each labourer, who tills the soil in 
sadness, and reaps with sharpened sickle the 
abundant yieldings of the fertile earth, eats but the 
scanty meal which hunger calls for, and sinks upon 
his humble bed to rally strength for the ensuing 
day. Not so this young inquirer, but — sad ex- 
ample — all good is mixed with evil : where the seeds 
of pride and prejudice are sown, the air is tainited ; 
thus are encours^ed Folly, and her sister Vice. 
The Lord Bute was chosen preceptor to him who 
afterwards was to hold reign over millions of the 
human species — each one endowed with equal im- 
mortality, and many far superior in all mental 
faculty : — yet, he was bom to reign. 

At this period, the blandishments of folly did not 
appear to attract the attention of the youthful prince 
in any particular degree ; yet, by advances almost 
imperceptible, the opinions became similar to those 
of the preceptor, and were advocated accordingly. 

It is very probable, there never was less intention 
to do injury than was exemplified by this young 
personage ; and indeed his brothers and sisters were 
remarkable for amiability, even though they did not 
shine as stars of the first magnitude in the hemis- 
phere of genius. They could not be considered a 
happy family ; yet they were united. But strange 
adversities befel some of them — such as premature 
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death, cruel imprisonment, and loss of reason — as 
will hereafter appear. 

It very rarely happens that the gay inhabitants of 
a palace can preserve (presuming they once pos- 
sessed) stability and true courage : so great is the 
destructive influence of ambition and power, as to 
render steadfastness of mind, and integrity of soul 
most rare, within the enchanted ground. 

A very highly-esteemed divine, who about that 
time was frequently selected to preach before royalty, 
left this remark in his note-book, " This day preached 

at before and for the first time, I 

think, contrived to keep the audience attentive." 
This clergyman was avowedly opposite in senti- 
ments to Lord Bute ; and the test of which was the 
best friend of the country may be imagined by re- 
viewing, as occasion allows, the life and wealth which 
a coiitinued war cost this country. It is only by 
dispassionate inquiry and comparisons, that a cor- 
rect judgment can be deduced. 

The hydra-headed monster, war, from that period 
was permitted to spread the most baneful and de- 
structive influence in the most fertile and happy 
nations : yet, while horrors and unspeakable miseries 
were accumulating on every hand, the external forms 
of Christianity were not only retained, but were en- 
forced by proclamations and royal command. So 
much for the clemency of those who take pleasure 
in the destruction of the human race. Thus the 
wild beasts of the desert are less cruel : for even the 
lion and fierce tiger do not destroy each other; 
while he, who has a sparkling flow of reason, seeks 
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to deprive his fellow man of life. From this it will 
be vividly seen, how important is the education of 
those whose station it may be to rule : and it will be 
readily granted, that the royal heir had not such 
strength of mind as was sufficient to preserve him 
from entertaining a bias, in proportion to the influ- 
ence his favourite enjoyed. This was the case for 
a considerable time after the demise of Frederick, 
prince of Wales ; and, indeed, until a period when 
his affections became engaged, and his situation 
rendered more perplexed, not knowing to whom he 
should communicate his hopes and fears. Battles 
and naval conquests were of common occurrence, 
and the young prince became accustomed to con* 
verse upon loss of life without any agitation. 

Thus the secret history of the Court of England, 
during those reigns, will afford the reflecting mind 
abundant matter for regret and abhorrence. It has, 
however, been so much the fashion for historians to 
speak of kings and their ministers in all the fulsome 
terms of flattery, that the inquirer frequently finds 
it a matter of great difficulty to arrive -at truth. 
But, fearless of consequences, we will speak of facta 
as they really occurred ; and only hope our readers 
will accompany us in the recital with feelings un- 
warped by party prejudice, and with a determina- 
tion to judge the actions of kings, lords, and com- 
mons, not as beings of a superior order ^ but as men. 
Minds thus constituted will have little difficulty in 
tracing the origin of our present evils, or of perceiving 

" How many that command should be commandep !" 
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About the commencement of 1761, George the 
Third was pressed by his ministers to make choice 
of some royal lady, and demand her in marriage. 
They urged this, under the pretext that such a con- 
nexion was indispensably necessary to give stability 
to the monarchy, to assist the progressive improve- 
ments in morality and religion, and to benefit all 
artificers, by making a display at court of their in- 
genious productions. His majesty heard the pro- 
posal with an aching heart ; and, to many of his 
ministers, he seemed as if labouring under bodily 
indisposition. Those persons, however, who were 
in the immediate confidence of the king, felt no 
surprise at the distressing change so apparent in the 
countenance of his majesty, the cause of which may 
be traced in the following particulars : — 

The unhappy sovereign, while Prince of Wales? 
was in the daily habit of passing through St. James's 
street, and its immediate vicinity. In one of his 
favourite rides through that part of town, he saw a 
very engaging young lady, who appeared, by her 
dress, to-be a member of the Society of Friends. 
The prince was much struck by the delicacy and 
lovely appearance of this female, and, for several 
succeeding days, was observed to walk out alone. 
At length, the passion of his royal highness arrived 
at such a point, that he felt his happiness depended 
upon receiving the lady in marriage. Neither is it 
cause for astonishment, that the individual, as also 
her father, should feel the importance of such an 
alliance, which, however, they took all possible pains 
to prevent. 
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Every individual in his immediate circle, or in 
the list of the privy council, was very narrowly 
questioned by the prince, though in an indirect 
manner, to ascertain who was most to be trusted, 
that he might secure, honorably^ the possession of 
the object of his ardent wishes. His royal highness, 
at last, confided his views to his next brother, Edward, 
Duke of York, and another person, who were the 
only witnesses to the, legal marriage of the Prince 
of Wales to the before-mentioned lady, Hannah 
Lightfoot, which took place at Curzon-street Chapel, 
May Fair, in the year 1759. 

This marriage was productive of issucj the par- 
ticulars of which, however, we pass over for the 
present. Shortly after the prince came to the 
throne, by the title of George the Third, ministers 
became suspicious of his marriage with the quakeress. 
At length, they were informed of the important fact, 
and immediately determined to annul it, if possible. 
After innumerable schemes how they might best 
attain this end, and thereby frustrate the king's 
wishes, they devised the " Royal Marriage Act," by 
which every prince or princess of the blood might 
not marry or intermarry with any person of less 
degree. This acty however^ was not passed till 
thirteen years after George the Third's union with 
Miss Lightfoot^ and therefore it could not render 
such marriage illegal. 

From the moment the ministry became aware of 
his majesty's alliance with the lady just named, they 
took possession of their watch-tower, and deter- 
mined that the new sovereign should henceforth do 
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even as their will dictated ; while the unsuspecting 
mind of George the Third was easily beguiled into 
their specious devices. In the absence of the king's 
beloved brother, Edward, duke of York, (who was 
then abroad for a short period) his majesty was 
assured by his ministers that no cognizance would 
be taken at any time of his late unfortunate amour 
and marriage; and persuaded him, that the only 
stability he could give to his throne was demanding 
the hand of the Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz. Every needful letter and paper for the 
negociation was speedily prepared for the king's 
signature, which, in due course, each received ; and 
thus was the foundation laid for this ill-fated 
prince's y^^wre malady ! 

" How much do they mistake, how little know 
Of kings, of kingdoms, and the pains which flow 
From royalty, — ^who fancy that a crown, 
Because it glistens, must be lin'd with down." 

Who can reflect ijpon the blighted first love of 
this monarch, without experiencing feelings of pity 
for his early sorrows ! With his domestic habits, 
had he only been allowed to live with the wife of 
his choice^ his reign might have passed in harmony 
and peace, and the English people now have been 
affluent, happy, and contented. At the same time, 
such weakness was but a poor presage of the after 
periods of his reign. 

On the 18th of September, the king subscribed 
to the formal ceremony of a marriage with the 
princess, at the palace of St. James. His majesty's 
brother Edward, who was one of the witnesses to the 
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king's first marriage with Miss Lightfoot, was now 
also present, and used every endeavour to support 
his royal brother through the " trying ordeal," not 
only by first meeting the princess on her entrance 
into the garden, but also at the altar. 

In the mean time, the earl of Abercom informed 
the princess of the previous marriage of the king, 
and of the then existence of his majesty's wife ; and 
Lord Harcouit advised the princess to well inform 
herself of the policy of the kingdoms, as a measure 
for preventing much future disturbance in the 
country, as well as securing an uninterrupted pos- 
session of the throne to her issue. Presuming, 
therefore, that this princess had hitherto been an 
open and ingenuous character, (which are certainly 
traits very rarely to be found in high life,) such 
expositions, intimations, and dark mysteries, were 
ill calculated to nourish honorable feelings, but 
would rather operate as a check to their farther 
existence. 

To the public eye, the newly-married pair were 
contented with each other ; — alas ! it was because 
each feared an exposure to the nation. The king 
reproached himself that he had not fearlessly avowed 
the only wife of his affections ; the queen, because 
she feared an explanation, that the king was guilty 
of bigamy^ and thereby her claim, as also that of her 
progeny, (if she should have any) would be con- 
sidered to be illegitimate. It appears as if the 
result of these reflections formed a basis for the 
misery of millions, and, added to that number, mil- 
lions then unborn. The secret marriage of the king 
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proved a pivot, on which the destiny of kingdoms 
was to turn. 

At this period of increased anxiety to his majesty, 
Miss Lightfoot was disposed of during a temporary 
absence of his brother Edward, and from that time 
no satisfactory tidings ever reached those most in- 
terested in her welfare. The only information that 
could be obtained was, that a young gentleman, 
named Axford, was oflfered a large amount, to be 
paid on the consummation of his marriage with 
Miss Lightfoot, which oflPer he willingly accepted. 

Amongst the few friends esteemed by the beau- 
tiful quakeress, was a lady of the name of Hancock^ 
who resided not far from the palace, and to whom 
application was made : the result was, that the fol- 
lowing intelligence was communicated : 

"That Miss Hannah Lightfoot, when young, 
lived with her parents, who, at the time of Prince 
George's residence at Leicester House, kept a linen 
draper's shop, at the comer of St. James's Market. 
That the prince became enamoured of her, and 
employed Miss Chudleigh, afterwards Duchess of 
Kingston, to concert an interview. From this time, 
frequent meetings were secured at the house of a 
Mr. Perrhyn^ of Knightsbridge, who was related 
to the family. When the court took alarm upon 
these circumstances. Miss Chudleigh, seeing the 
danger likely to ensue, privately offered to become 
a medium, to get the young quakeress married. 
With this view, she contrived an acquaintance with 
a person (who was particularly acquainted with the 
Lightfoot family,) whose name should be his dis- 
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grace, as he consented to receive a considerable 
reward, and nominally to marry the wife of his 
superior — and also it is declared he never saw her 
from the moment of leaving the altar — ^nevertheless, 
he received the gold! It is, no doubt, true, that 
this gentleman did make, or cause to be made, many 
inquiries at Windsor^ Weymouth^ and Keiv ; but 
hearing no tidings to satisfy him, he married a lady 
in Wiltshire, and died in his fifty-eighth year, with- 
out having obtained any intelligence of his first bride." 

The king was greatly distressed to ascertain the 
fate of his much-beloved and legally-married wife, 
the quakeress, and entrusted Lord Chatham to go in 
disguise, and endeavour to trace her abode ; but the 
search proved fruitless, and the king was again almost 
distracted. 

Every one in the queen's confidence was expected 
to make any personal sacrifice of feeling whenever 
her majesty might require it; and, consequently, 
new emoluments, honors, and posts of dignity, were 
continually needfiil for the preservation of such un- 
natural friendships. From this period, new crea- 
tions of peers were enrolled; and, as it became 
expedient to increase the number of the "privy 
council," the nation was freely called upon, by extra 
taxation and oppressive burdens of various kinds, to 
supply the necessary means to support this system 
of bribery and misrule ! 

We have dwelt upon this important period, be- 
cause we wish our countrymen to see the origin of 
our overgrown national debt^ — the real cause of 
England's present wretchedness. 
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The coronation of their majesties passed over, a 
few days after their marriage, without any remark- 
able feature, save that of an additional expense to 
the nation. The queen generally appeared at ease, 
though she seized upon every possible occasion to 
slight all persons from whom she feared any state 
explanation, which might prove inimical to her 
wishes. Her majesty thought this would effectually 
prevent their frequent appearance at court, as well 
as cause their banishment from the council-chamber. 

A bill was passed this year to fix the civil list at 
the annual sum of eight hundred thousand pounds, 
payable out of the consolidated fund, in lieu of the 
hereditary revenue settled on the late king. 

Another act passed, introduced to parliament by 
a speech from the throne, for the declared purpose 
of giving additional security to the independence of 
the judges ; although there was a law then in force, 
passed in the reign of William the Third, for con- 
tinuing the commissions of judges during their good 
behaviour : they were legally determined on the death 
of the reigning sovereign. By this act, however, 
their continuance in office was made independent of 
the royal demise. 

Twelve millions of money were raised by loans 
this year, and the interest thereon agreed to be paid 
by an additional duty of three shillings per barrel 
on all strong beer or ale, — the sinking fund being 
a collateral security. The imposition of this tax was 
received by the people as it deserved to be ; for every 
labourer and mechanic severally felt himself in- 
sulted by so oppressive an act. 
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The year 1762 was ushered in by the hoarse 
clarion of war. England declared against Spain, 
while France and Spain became opposed to Portugal, 
on account of her alliance with Great Britain. These 
hostilities, however, were signed, before the con- 
clusion of the year, by the English and French 
plenipotentiaries at Fontainbleau. 

By this treaty, the original cause of the war was 
removed by the cession of Canada to England. This 
advantage (if advantage it may be called) cost this 
country eighteen millions of money ^ besides the loss 
of three hundred thousand men ! Every friend of 
humanity must shudder at so wanton a sacrifice of 
life, and so prodigious an expenditure of the public 
money ! But this was only the commencement of 
the reign of ministerial despotism ; not the epoch 
of kingly kindness, or justice. 

On the 12th of August, her majesty was safely 
delivered of a prince. Court etiquette requires 
numerous witnesses of the birth of an heir-apparent 
to the British throne. On this occasion, however, 
her majesty dispensed with a strict adherence to the 
forms of state ; for only the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was allowed to be in the room. 

On the 19th of September following, the cere- 
mony of christening the royal infant was performed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, in the great 
council-chamber of his majesty's palace, and the 
young prince was named George Augustus Fre- 
derick. 

In this year, the city of Havannah surrendered to 
the English, whose troops were commanded by 
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and principles of the new ministers were supposed 
to be of a liberal description ; but this may possibly 
be accounted for by the earls of Halifax and Egre- 
mont continuing to be the secretaries of state. 

In this memorable year, the celebrated John 
Wilkes, editor of *' The North Briton," was com- 
mitted to the Tower, for an excellent (though biting) 
criticism on his majesty's speech to the two houses of 
parliament. The queen vigorously promoted this 
unconstitutional and tyrannical act of the new 
government, which was severely censured by many 
members of the Heuse of Commons. Among the 
rest, Mr. Pitt considered the act as an infringement 
upon the rights of the people ; and, although he 
condemned the libel, he said he would come at the 
author fairly, — not by an open breach of the con- 
stitution, and a contempt of all restraint. Mr. 
Wilkes, however, came ojff triumphantly, and his 
victory was hailed with delight by his gratified 
countiymen. 

During this public agitation, and on the 16th of 
August, the birth of a second prince was announced, 
who was afterwards created duke of York and 
Albany, &c., bishop of Osnaburgh, &c. &c. ; yet only 
eleven months old, when the receipts from such 
sinecures fell to his portion ! An after-explanation 
in this work will prove the fact, of " Who were the 
sinned against, and sinning ?" 

Colonel Greme, who had been chiefly instru- 
mental in bringing about the marriage of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Mecklenburgh with the king of 
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England, was this year appointed Master of St. Ca- 
therine, near the Tower, an excellent sinecure in the 
peculiar gift of the queen ! 

The most important public event on the continent 
was, the death of Augustus, third king of Poland, 
and elector of Saxony, who had lately returned to 
his electoral dominions, from which he had been 
banished for six years, in consequence of the war. 
Immediately after his demise, his eldest son and 
successor to the electorate, declared himself a can- 
didate for the crown of Poland, in which ambition 
he was supposed to be countenanced by the Court 
of Vienna ; but he fell a victim to the small-pox, a 
few weeks after his father's death. 

During the year 1764, much public anxiety and 
disquietude was manifested. Mr. Wilkes again 
appeared before a public tribunal for publishing 
opinions not in accordance with the reigning 
powers. The House of Commons sat so early as 
seven o'clock in the morning to consider his case, 
and the speaker actually remained in the chair for 
twenty hours, so important was the matter con- 
sidered. 

About the end of this year, the king became 
much indisposed, and exhibited the first signs of 
that mental aberration, which, in after years, so 
heavily afflicted him. The nation, in general, sup- 
posed this to have arisen from his majesty's anxiety 
about the fearful aspect of affairs, which was then 
of the most gloomy nature, both at home and 
abroad. Little, indeed, did the multitudes imagine 
the real cause ; little did the private gentleman, the 

c 
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industrious tradesman, the worthy mechanic, or the 
labourer, think that their sovereign was living in 
splendid misery, bereft of the dearest object of his 
solicitude. 

Nature had not formed George the Third for a 
king ; she had not been profuse to him either in 
elegance of manners, or capacity of mind ; but he 
seemed more fitted to shine in a domestic circle, 
where his aflfections were centred, and in that sphere 
only. Yet, with all hereditary monarchies, an in- 
competent person has the same claim as one adorned 
with every requisite and desirable ability ! 

In this year. Lord Albemarle received twenty 
THOUSAND POUNDS, as Ms sharc in the Havannah 
prize-money ; while one pounds two shillings^ and 
six-pence was thought sufficient for a corporal, and 
thirteen shillings and jive-pence for a private ! How 
far this disbursement, was consistent with equity^ we 
leave every honest member of society to determine. 

In December, a most excellent edict was regis- 
tered in the parliament of Paris, by which the king 
of France abolished the society of Jesuits ybr ^er. 
The price of the quartern loaf of wheaten bread was 
six-pence farthing. 

Early in the year 1765, the queen was pressingly 
anxious that her marriage with the king should 
be again solemnised ; and, as the queen was then 
pregnant, his majesty readily acquiesced in her 
wishes. Dr. Wilmot, by his majesty's appointment, 
performed the ceremony at their palace at Kew. 
The king's brother, Edward, was present upon this 
occasion also, as he had been on two former ones. 
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Under the peculiar distractions of this year, it 
was supposed, the mind of the sovereign was again 
disturbed. To prevent a recurrence of such inter- 
ruptions to the royal authority a law was passed, 
empowering his majesty to appoint the queen^ or 
other member of the royal family, assisted by a 
council, to act as regent of the kingdom. Although 
his majesty's blank of intellect was but of short 
duration, 'it proved of essential injury to the people 
generally. The queen, presuming on the authority 
of this bill, exercised the most unlimited sway over 
national affairs. She supplied her own require- 
ments and opinions, in unison with her trusty 
friends, who made it apparent that these sugges- 
tions were offered by the king, and were his settled 
opinions, upon the most deliberate investigation of 
all matters and things connected therewith ! 

During the king's indisposition, he was most 
passionate in his requests, that the wife of his choice 
should be brought to him. The queen, judging her 
influence might be of much consequence to quell the 
perturbation of her husband's mind, was, agreeably 
to her own request, admitted to the solitary apart- 
ment of the king. It is true he recognised her, but 
it was followed by extreme expressions of disap- 
pointment and disgust ! The queen was well ac- 
quainted with all subjects connected with his 
majesty's unfortunate passion and marriage ; there- 
fore, she thought it prudent to stifle expressions of 
anger or sorrow, and, as soon as decency permitted, 
left the place, resolving thenceforth to manage the 
helm herself. 

c2 
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On the 31st of October, his majesty's uncle, the 
duke of Cumberland, died suddenly at his house 
in Upper Gi^osvenor-street, in the forty-fifth year of 
his age ; and on the 28th of December, his majesty's 
youngest brother. Prince Frederic William, also 
expired, in the sixteenth year of his age. 

In January, 1766, died Frederick the Fifth, king 
of Denmark, in the forty-third year of his age, 
greatly regretted by his *people. He was ^succeeded 
by his son " Christian the Sixthy'* who, being 
previously affianced to the Princess Caroline Ma- 
tilda, sister of George the Third, the marriage was 
celebrated by proxy, at St. James's. The nuptials 
were solemnised in Denmark, on the eighth of 
November. 

The supplies granted for the service of this year 
(although the people were in the most distressed 
state) amounted to eight millions y two hundred and 
seventy-three thotcsand, two hundred and eighty 
pounds ! The quartern loaf eightpence ! 

In the year 1767, the noble-minded and generous 
duke of York was married to a descendant of the 
Stuarts, an amiable and conciliating lady, not only 
willing, but anxious, to live without the splendour 
of royal parade, and desirous also of evading the 
flatteries and falsehoods of a court. 

In August, the duke lived very retired in a 
chateau near Monaco, in Italy, blessed and happy 
in the society of his wife. She was then advancing 
in pregnancy, and his solicitude for her was suffi- 
cient to have deeply interested a heart less suscep- 
tible than her own. Their marriage was kept from 
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public declaration, but we shall refer to the proofs 
hereafter. In the ensuing month, it was announced 
that (17th September) the duke died " of a malig- 
nant fever," in the twenty-ninth year of his age, 
and the news was immediately communicated to 
the king of England. The body was said to be 
embalmed, and then put on board his majesty's ship 
Montreal, to be brought to England. His royd 
highness was interred on the evening of November 
3rd, in the royal vault of King Henry the Seventh's 
Chapel. 

The fate of the 'duke's unfortunate and incon- 
solable widow, and that of the infant, to whom she 
soon after gave birth, must be reserved for an ap- 
propriate place in this history. 

The high price of provisions this year occasioned 
much distress and discontent, and excited tumults 
in various parts of the kingdom. Notwithstanding 
this, ministers attempted to retain every tax that had 
been imposed during the late war, and appeared 
perfectly callous to the sufferings of the productive 
classes. Even the land-tax, of four shillings in the 
pound, was attempted to be continued, though con- 
trary to all former customs ; but the country gentle- 
men became impatient of this innovation, and con- 
trived to get a bill introduced into the House of 
Commons, to reduce it to three shillings in the 
pound. This was carried by a great majority, in 
spite of all the efforts of the ministry to the con- 
trary ! The defeat of the ministers caused a great 
sensation at the time, as it was the first money-bill 
in which any ministry had been disappointed since 
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the revolution of 1688 ! But what can any ministers 
do against the wishes of a determined people ? If 
the horse knew his own strength, would he submit 
to the dictation of his rider ? 

On account of the above bill being thrown out, 
ministers had considerable difficulty in raising the 
necessary supplies for the year, which were esti- 
mated at eight millions and a half, including, we 
suppose, secret-service money, which was now in 
great demand. 

Upon the second of November, this year, the birth 
of another prince was announced, Edward duke of 
Kent, &c. &c., of whom, in after pages, will be sup- 
plied some private details, furnished by a worthy 
chaplain in the more immediate confidence of his 
royal highness, whose sudden demise those who 
knew that prince best had the greatest cause to 
deplore. And upon the same day of the birth of 
the duke, the dispensing power of the crown was 
exerted to lay an embargo on com ! This year 
may justly be considered one of vast importance to 
all classes of society, and the burthen of transgres- 
sion ought to be placed upon the right shoulders. 
The king experienced a fluctuating state of health, 
sometimes improving, again retrograding, up to the 
ensuing year. 

In the royal speech, in the November of this year 
(1768), his majesty announced, that much disturb- 
ance had been exhibited in some of the colonies, and 
a disposition had been manifested to throw aside 
their dependence upon Great Britain. Owing to 
this circumstance, a new office was created, under 
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the name of " Secretary of State for the Colonies," 
and to which the earl of Hillsborough was ap- 
pointed. 

The earl of Chatham having resigned, parliament 
was dissolved. Party spirit running high, the elec- 
tioneering contests were unusually violent, and 
serious disorders occurred. Mr. Wilkes was re- 
turned for Middlesex ; but, being committed to the 
King's Bench for libels on the government, the 
mob rescued him from the soldiers, who were con- 
ducting him thither. The military were ordered to 
fire on the people, and one man, who was singled 
out and pursued by the soldiers, was shot dead. A 
coroner's inquest brought this in wilful murder^ 
though the higher authorities not only acquitted the 
magistrates and soldiers, but actually returned j9w6/tc 
thanks to theipa — but of this anon ! 

On the sixteenth of January, 1764, the king's 
sister, the Princess Augusta was married to Charles 
William, hereditary prince of Brunswick Lunen- 
burgh, upon which occasion the sum of eighty 
thousand pounds was granted by parliament for her 
dowry. 

Also, on the first of October, 1766, her royal 
highness Caroline Matilda (the youngest sister of 
his majesty) was married to the king of Denmark 
(by proxy), her marriage portion being one hundred 
thousand pounds. 

The sad fate of this lady was, no doubt, a very 
trying circumstance to the monarch, her brother, 
and tended to increase those agitations which had 
previously been abundant. 
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At this period, the heart sickens at the relations 
given of the punishments inflicted on many private 
soldiers in the guards. They were each allowed 
only four-pence per day. If they deserted, and were 
re-taken, the poor delinquents suffered the dreadfiil 
infliction of five hundred lashes. The victims thus 
flagellated very seldom escaped with life ! In the 
navy, also, the slightest offence or neglect was 
punished with inexpressible tortures. This unfair 
treatment of brave men can only be accounted for 
by the fact, that oflBicers in the army and navy either 
bought their situations, or received them as a com- 
pensation for some secret service performed for, 
or by the request of, those who were in power ! 
Had officers been promoted from the ranks for 
performing real services to their country, they would 
have then possessed more commiseration for their 
brethren in arms. 

We must here do justice to the character of 
king George the Third, and free it from all inten- 
tional tjnranny. Many a time has this monarch 
advocated the cause of the productive classes, and 
as frequently have his ministers, urged on by the 
queen, defeated his most sanguine wishes, until he 
found himself a mere cypher in the affairs of state. 
The king's simplicity of style, and unaffected respect 
for the people, would have induced him to despise 
the georgeous pageantry of state ; he had been happy, 
indeed to have been " the real father of his subjects." 
His majesty well knew that the public good ought 
to be the sole aim of all governments, and that for 
this purpose a prince is invested with a regal crown. 
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Upon one occasion Geoi^e the Third said, " I 
admire Churchill in his ^ Gotham :* " he says, 

** Let me, impartial, with unwearied thought, 
Try men and things ; let me, as monarchs ought, 
Examine well, on what my power depends. 
What are the general principles and ends 
Of government,— how empire first began. 
And wherefore man was rais'd to reign o'er man." 

A king is not to employ his authority, patronage, 
and riches, merely to gratify his own lusts and 
ambition ; but, if need require it, he ought even to 
sacrifice his own ease and pleasure for the benefit of 
his country. We give George the Third credit for 
holding these sentiments, which, however, only in- 
creased his regrets, as he really had no power to act^ — 
that power being in the possession of the queen, and 
other crafty and designing persons, to whose 
opinions and determinations he had become a per- 
fect slave ! It is to be regretted that he had not 
sufficient nerve to eject such characters from his 
councils ; for assuredly the nation would have been, 
to a man, willing to protect him from their vile 
machinations ; but once subdued, he was subdued for 
ever. 

From the birth, a prince is the subject of flattery, 
and is even caressed for his vicious propensities ; 
nay, his minions never appear before him without a 
mask, while every artifice that cunning can suggest 
is practised to deceive him. He is not allowed to 
mix in general society, and therefore is ignorant of 
the wants and wishes of the people over whom he is 
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destined to reign. When he becomes a king, his 
counsellors obtain his signature whenever they de- 
sire it ; and, as his extravagance increases, so must 
sums of money, in some way or other, be extorted 
from his suflfering and oppressed subjects. Should 
his ministers prove ambitious, war is the natural 
result, and the money of the poor is again in request 
to furnish means for their own destruction ! Whereas, 
had this prince been associated with the intelligent 
and respectable classes of society, he might have 
warded off the evil ; and, instead of desolating war, 
peace might have shed her gentle influence over the 
land. It is to be understood here, that the high- 
sounding distinctions of titles, do not necessarily 
imply true greatness ; as, " nobility must reside in 
the soul, and true honor is superior to all the flimsy 
marks of outward grandeur." The ruler, or ruling 
authorities, must be truly acquainted with the con- 
ditions of those, whose means are required, or how 
can suitable assistance be rendered, either as pre- 
ventive or remedy ? 

" Ye friendB to truth, ye statesmen who survey 
The rich man's joys increase— the poor's decay, 
'Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid, and a happy land/' 

Goldsmith. 

Another barbarous custom is, the injunction im- 
posed upon royal succession, that they shall not 
marry except with their equals in birth. But is not 
this a violation of the most vital interests and solemn 
engagements to which humanity have subscribed ? 
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What unhappiness has not such an unnatural doc- 
trine produced ? Quality of blood ought only to 
be recognised by corresponding nobility of senti- 
ments, principles, and actions. He that is debarred 
from possessing the object of his virtuous regard, is 
to be pitied, whether he be a king or a peasant ; and 
we can hardly wonder at such sinking into the abyss 
of carelessness, imbecility, and even madness. 

In the March of this year, octennial parliaments 
were established in Ireland. 

It has frequently been said, this year following 
(1769) was of incalculable importance to the court 
and the crowd; but of necessity, one could not be 
uninterested in that which so closely depended upon 
its resources, and during this period there was de- 
clared a deficiency in the civil list, which previously 
had not been understood to exist. 

It was well known that the unfortunate king was 
a lunatic at that time, yet a message was sent to the 
house, in the name of the king, to require the exer- 
tion and zeal of the faithful commons^ to enable him 
to discharge the debt incurred, which amounted to 
five hundred thousand pounds^ and which had been 
expended against the welfare of England. 

The many causes for the frfequent attacks of men- 
tal disorder, to which George the Third was subject, 
ought to be recited, as testimonials of the insuf- 
ficiency of external^ or indeed all human greatness, 
to repair the breach in a wounded spirit. Tis true, 
his majesty was not a Solon ; but he was not hap- 
pily allied : the constitution of his mind was such, 
that he would have tendered all claims to royalty. 
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if he might have enjoyed the society of his chosen 
object ; with whom this monarch would have gladly 
tended the flocks upon the hills and in the valleys. 
Neither can there be a doubt that these trying 
disappointments soured his temper, which certainly 
had not been improved under the immediate in- 
fluence of the princess dowager of Wales, his mother, 
who, in conjunction with his preceptor, did not 
entertain sentiments or principles favourable to 
civil or religious liberty, equally comparable with 
the predecessors of the Brunswick line. 

In some conversations, at an after period, the 
reader will be enabled to judge of the painftil causes 
for such encroachments upon condition. 

The queen was exceedingly attached to her native 
land — and preferred many customs and characters 
there^ to those esteemed in our country ; and truly 
her n^ajesty was as thrifty as the most determined 
of the Scotch. The quartern loaf, price six-pence. 

The year 1770, proved one of much pohtical 
interest. The queen was under the necessity of 
retiring a little from the part she had taken in the 
affairs of state ; nevertheless, she was still active, 
but, from policy, did not appear so. Splendid 
parties were given, in order to assume an appearance 
of confidence and quietness, which her majesty could 
not, and did not, possess. 

In this year, Lord Chatham publicly avowed his 
sentiments in these words : " Infuse a portion of 
health into the constitution, to enable it to bear its * 
infirmities.'* Previous to making this remark, his 
lordship, of course, was well acquainted with the 
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causes of the then present distresses of the country, 
as well as the sources from whence those causes 
originated. But one generous patriot is not suf- 
ficient to put a host of antagonists to flight. The 
earFs measures were too mild to be heeded by the 
adherents of the queen then in power ; his intention 
being " to persuade and soften, not to irritate and 
offend." We may infer that, had he been merely 
a " party man," he would naturally have concurred, 
in any enterprise likely to create a bustle without 
risk to himself ; but, upon examination, he appears 
to have loved the cause of independence, and was 
willing to support it by every personal sacrifice. 
Thus proving, that an individual who honestly 
engages in the public cause, must be prepared for 
events which will demand his utmost patience, and 
rouse his indignation. Happy is that king, who is 
blessed with one faithful and well-informed friend— 
and wretched is he who is surrounded by flatterers. 
About this time, the duke of Grafton resigned 
his office of first lord of the treasury, in which 
he was succeeded by Lord North, who then com- 
menced his long and disastrous administration. 
Dr. Wilmot was a friendly preceptor to this noble- 
man, while at the university ; but it was frequently 
a matter of regret to the worthy doctor, that his 
lordship had not imbibed those patriotic principles 
which he had so strongly endeavoured to inculcate ; 
and he has been known to observe, that Lord North's 
administration called for the most painful animad- 
versions, inasmuch as he advocated the enaction of 
laws of the most arbitrary character. 
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Mr. Wilkes, previous to the meeting of the com- 
mons in January, was not only acquitted, but had 
damages, to a large amount, awarded him ; and the 
king expressed a wish that such damages should be 
paid out of his privy purse. The earl of Halifax, 
who signed the warrant for his committal to the 
Tower, in 1763, was finally so disappointed that he 
offered his resignation, though he afterwards ac- 
cepted the privy seal. 

It was during this year, that the celebrated " Let- 
ters of Junius" first appeared. These compositions 
were distinguished as well by the force and elegance 
of their style, as by the violence of their attacks on 
individuals. The first of these letters was printed 
in the " Public Advertiser, of December the 19th, 
and addressed to the king, animadverting on all the 
errors of his reign, and speaking of his ministers in 
terms of equal contempt and abhorrence. An at- 
tempt was made to suppress this letter by the strong 
arm of the law ; but the effort proved abortive, as 
the jury acquitted the printer, who was the person 
prosecuted. Junius (though under a feigned name) 
was the most competent person to speak ftilly upon 
political subjects. He had long been the bosom 
friend of the king, and spent all his leisure time at 
court. No one, therefore, could better judge of the 
state of public affairs than himself, and his sense of 
duty to the nation animated him to plead for the 
long-estranged rights of the people ; indeed, upon 
many occasions, he displayed such an heroic firm- 
ness, such an invincible love of truth, and such an 
unconquerable sense of honor, that he permitted 
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his talents to be exercised freely in the cause of pub- 
lic justice, and subscribed his addenda under an 
envelope, rather than injure his prince, or leave the 
interests of his countrymen to the risk of fortuitous 
circumstances. The prejudices imbibed by foreign- 
ers, are likely to be opposed to the noble basement 
of a free and intelligent constitution : but while 
absolute power may be in exercise in foreign states, 
it will never be acknowledged where the mind is 
open to conviction — as while injuries may be for- 
given, insults admit of no compensation." 

Numerous disquisitions have been written to prove 
the identity of Junius ; but, in spite of many argu- 
ments to the contrary, we recognise him in the 
person of the Rev. James Wilmot, D.D., Rector of 
Barton-on-the-Heath, and Alcester, Warwickshire, 
and one of his majesty's justices of the peace for 
that county. 

Dr. Wilmot was bom in 1720, and, during his 
stay at the university, became intimately acquainted 
with Dr. Johnson, Lord Archer, and Lord Plymouth, 
as well as Lord North, who was then entered at 
Trinity College. From these gentlemen the doctor 
imbibed his political opinions, and was introduced 
to the first society in the kingdom. At the age of 
thirty. Dr. Wilmot was confidently entrusted with 
the most secret affairs of state, and was also the 
bosom friend of the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George the Third, who at that time was under the 
entire tutorage of Lord Bute. To this nobleman 
Dr. Wilmot had an inveterate hatred, for he despised 
the principles of Toryism. As soon as the Princess 
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of Mecklenburgh (the late Queen Charlotte) arrived 
in this country, in 1761, Dr. Wilmot was intro- 
duced, as the especial friend of the king, and this 
will at once account for his being chosen to perform 
the second marriage-ceremony of their majesties at 
Kew palace, as before related. 

Upon one particular occasion, this individual 
embraced the opportunity of submitting his senti- 
ments to the queen. " Madam," said he, " I have 
formed an opinion that, in order to serve mankind, 
we must personally study them. We must con- 
verse with them, and by kindness and devotion to 
their interests, we shall obtain their confidence. 
We should trust them wdth some small employment, 
and judge, by their discharge of it, how competent 
they are to discharge offices of higher trust and im- 
portance. Converse with the wise and good will 
enable us to improve in real knowledge ; but the 
very superficial knowledge we can obtain of real 
worth and character, by a scanty survey, will 
eventually prove detrimental." 

A circumstance of rather a singular nature occur- 
red to Dr. Wilmot, in the year 1765, inasmuch as 
it was the immediate cause of the bold and decisive 
line of conduct which he afterwards adopted. It 
was simply this : the doctor received an anonymous 
letter, requesting an interview with the writer in 
Kensington Gardens. The letter was written in 
Latin, and sealed, the impression of which was a 
Medusa's head. The doctor at first paid no atten- 
tion to it ; but during the week he received four 
similar requests, written by the same hand; and. 
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upon the receipt of the last, Dr. Wilmot provided 
himself with a brace of pocket pistols, and proceeded 
to the gardens at the hour appointed. The doctor 
felt much surprised when he was accosted by 
Lord Bute, who immediately suggested that Dr. 
Wilmot should assist the administration, as her 
majesty had entire confidence in him. The doctor 
briefly declined, and very soon afterwards com- 
menced his political career. Thus the queen en- 
deavoured to engage the friends of the people. 

Lord Chatham had been introduced to Dr. Wil- 
mot by the duke of Cumberland ; and it was from 
these associations with the court and the members 
of the several administrations, that the doctor be- 
came so competent to write his unparalleled " Letters 
of Junius.'* 

When gold paves the way to honor and advance- 
ment, it may be believed that integrity is nearly 
out of date ; yet, experience convinces every reason- 
able creature, that such basements are of a perishable 
character, and yield not any real satisfaction. There 
is an aphorism, " That dead men tell no tales ;" but, 
in all the nicer matters of the state^ it is obvious the 
tales of truth are left to be told by others, who 
regardless of riches, fame, or power dare to discharge 
the imperious duty of honest citizens. It is to the 
labours of these worthies, that we are indebted for 
much of our private information, and the valuable 
legacy deserves to be highly prized. 

The people were really in need of the advocacy 
of a writer like Junius, for their burdens at this 
time were of the most grievous magnitude. Al- 

D 
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though the country was not in danger from foreign 
enemies, in order to give posts of command, honor, 
and emolument, to the employed sycophants at court, 
our navy was increased, nominal situations were 
provided ; while all the means to pay for such 
services were again ordered to be drawn yVow the 
people. The peck loaf was 2s. 6d. 

The ensuing year (1771) was productive of little 
else than harrassing distresses to the poor labourer 
and mechanic. At this period, it was not unusual 
to tear the husband from the wife, and the parent 
from the child, and immure them within the damp 
and noisome walls of a prison, to prevent any inter- 
position on the part of the suffering multitudes. 
Could such tyranny be practised to ensure secrecy 
of truths and to destroy the wishes of a monarch, 
who was rendered incompetent to act for himself ? 

Various struggles were made this year to curb 
the power of the judges, particularly in cases relat- 
ing to the liberty of the press, and also to destroy 
the power vested in the Attorney-General of prose- 
cuting eX'Ojfficio, without the intervention of a grand 
jury, or the forms observed by courts of law in other 
cases. It might be remarked that the interest of 
the king and the people are ever the same ; yet, the 
strange perversion caused by an ignorant, mercenary, 
or servile faction, too evidently proves the reverse 
at this period. 

A question of great importance also occurred this 
year respecting the privileges of the House of Com- 
mons. It had become the practice of newspaper 
writers to take the liberty, not before ventured upon, 
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of printing the speeches of the members, under their 
respective names ; some of which in the whole, and 
others in essential parts, were spurious productions, 
and, in any case, contrary to the standing orders of 
the House. A complaint on this ground having 
been made by a member against two of the printers, 
an order was issued for their attendance, with which 
they refused to comply ; a second order was given 
with no better success. At length, one of the prin- 
ters being taken into custody, under the authority of 
the speaker's warrant, he was carried before the 
celebrated Alderman John Wilkes, who, regarding 
the caption as illegal, not only discharged the man, 
but bound him over to prosecute his captor, for 
assault and false imprisonment. Two more prin- 
ters, being apprehended and carried before Alder- 
man Wilkes and the Lord Mayor, Crosby^ were in 
like manner discharged. The indignation of the 
House was then directed against the city magistrates, 
and various measures adopted towards them. The 
contest finally terminated in favour of the printers, 
who have ever since continued to publish the pro- 
ceedings of parliament, and the speeches of the 
members, without obstacle. 

In this year, the marriage of the duke of Cum- 
berland with Mrs. Horton took place. The king 
appeared electrified when the matter was commu- 
nicated to him, and declared that he would never 
forgive his royal brother's conduct, who, being 
informed of his majesty's sentiments, thus wrote to 
him : " Sire, my welfare will ensure your own ; 
you cannot condemn an afiair there is a precedent 

d2 
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ybr, even in your own person !" (alluding to his 
majesty's marriage with Miss Lightfoot). His 
majesty was compelled to acknowledge this mar- 
riage, from the duke of Cumberiand having made 
a confidant of Colonel Luttrell, brother of Mrs. 
Horton, with regard to several important matters 
which had occurred from the year 1759 to 1763. 

This duke of Cumberland had been married 
about twelve months previous, to a daughter of 
Dr. Wilmot, who naturally remonstrated against 
such unjust treatment. The king solemnly assured 
Dr. Wilmot that he might rely upon his humanity 
Mid honour. The doctor paused, and had the 
courage to say, in reply, " I have once before re- 
lied upon the promises of your majesty ! But" — 
" Hush ! hush !" said the king, interrupting him, 
" I know what you are going to say ; but do not 
interrupt ine with wills and retrospection of past 
irreparable injury.^' 

The death of the earl of Halifax, soon after the 
close of the session in this year, caused a vacancy ; 
and the duke of Grafton returned to office, as keeper 
of the privy seal. His grace was a particular 
favourite with the queen, but much disliked by the 
most intelligent and reflecting part of the com- 
munity. 

The political atmosphere bore a gloomy aspect at 
this time, and the quartern loaf was sevenpence 
three farthings. 

Early in the following year (1772), numerous 
petitions from the people were sent to the king and 
the two houses of parliament, for the repeal of what 
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they believed to be unjust and pernicious laws upon 
the subject of religious liberty. Several clergymen 
of the established church prayed to be liberated from 
their obligation to subscribe to the " Thirty-nine 
Articles ;" while it was urged, in opposition to the 
petitions, that government had an undoubted right 
to establish and maintain such a system of instruc- 
tion as the ministers thereof deemed most suitable 
for the public benefit. But expedience and right 
are as far asunder, in truths as is the distance from 
pole to pole. The policy of the state required some 
new source^ from whence to draw means for the 
measures needful for prolonging the existence of its 
privacy ; and it was therefore deemed expedient to 
keep politics and religion as close together as possi- 
ble, by enforcing the strictest obedience of all 
demands made upon the clergy, in such forms and 
at such times as should best a^ord with the political 
system of the age. In consequence of which, the 
petitions were rejected by a majority of 217 borough-- 
mongers, against 7 1 real representatives of the people ! 

That royal favour frequently dbanges hands, is 
very apparent from the unexpected friend^k^ and 
neglects of this time. An experioiced and very able 
writer has observed, " That a court without a ca))al 
would be one of the greatest anomalies of civilised 
life ; as clandestine means and influence were the 
springs and sources from whence courtiers received 
their nourishment, and indeed to which they were 
indebted for their existence." 

An act passed this session, for " Making more 
effectual provisions to guard the descendants of the 
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late king, George the Second, from marrying with- 
out the approbation of his majesty, his heirs, and 
successors, first had and obtained :" it was strenuously 
opposed by the liberal party in every stage of its 
progress through both houses. It was generally 
supposed to have had its origin in the marriage con- 
tracted but a few months before by the duke of 
Cumberland with Mrs. Horton, relict of Colonel 
Horton, the daughter of Lord Imham ; and also in 
a private, though long+suspected, marriage of the 
duke of Gloucester to the countess-dowager of 
Waldegrave, which the duke at this time openly 
avowed. But were there not other reasons which 
operated on the mind of the queen (for the poor 
king was only a passive instrument) to force this 
bill into a law ? 

Thus may a sovereign be degraded in the esti- 
mation of the subject : ridicule and odium may 
render him a conspicuous figure, at which the shafts 
of malignity and daring pride may be aimed I — 
happy for him if he do not merit the attempt. 

Golden keys unlock the cabinets of councils and 
of kings, or aflBix an immoveable guard : this was no 
doubt the case this year. 

Early in the month of January, Denmark was 
the theatre of revolution, and the queen (the youngest 
sister of George the Third, king of England) was 
ruined by the intrigues of an associate — the mother 
of her husband ! 

It is not out of place to give some particulars of 
this disastrous occurrence, as they will speedily be 
followed by another royal misfortune. 
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Amongst other foreigners who settled in Copen- 
hagen was one Struensee, the son of a clergyman in 
Holstein. He was young, possessed of insinuating 
manners, and, although assuming goodness, was 
vicious. He had a companion named Brandt, with 
whom contrivance was made to get an introduction 
at court. They succeeded, and Struensee was raised 
to the dignity of prime minister I (each of these 
persons being previously elevated to the peerage) 
thus, raising an indignant feeUng in the minds of 
many of the Danish nobility. The influence of 
these persons caused the banishment or disgrace of 
the old counsellors, and at length they treated the 
king with contempt. Insolence and presumption 
like this could not fail to inflame the minds of the 
populace, and it was not subject of surprise that 
they meditated their downfall and disgrace. Who 
can wonder that a conspiracy was formed, and that 
the mother of the king was the principal assistant. 
In a letter written by an able person it is thus 
related : — • 

" All plans being duly arranged, and our moment 
for despatch arrived, notice was given that a * masked 
bair would be held at court, on the 16th of January; 
and numerous were the attendants. The king had 
not been retired long, when the principal agents in 
the plot entered his chamber, and, with the subtilty 
of the basely designing, told his majesty that his 
queen Caroline Matilda was at that moment assist- 
ing Struensee and Brandt to draw up a document, 
by which his majesty would be obliged to resign his 
crown : even his mother said, ' Unless you issue an 
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order to take the three into custody, you are not safe 
in your person, your property, or upon your throne!' 
Alarmed and afraid, the king of Denmark imme- 
diately complied, and each of the accused was 
committed to different prisons ! Owing entirely to 
die interposition of King George the Third, this 
ill-treated princess was released from her solitary 
confinement in the castle of Cronenburg, and was 
permitted to reside at Zell, in the electorate of 
Hanover, with a pension sufficient for her ; but the 
sorrows of the heart deiy all the paltry aid of 
apology. The poor princess, or Queen Matilda, 
sunk under the pressure of her griefs, and the 
meanest opinions were entertained by many, because 
the English court did not take up the affair in the 
most resolved manner. The two persons, as before 
described, were * adjudged to be confined in dun- 
geons for two months, with only a bare allowance 
of bread and water ; and threatened that if they did 
not make an open confession, they should have 
sentence of death passed upon them, previously to 
the execution of which, their right hands should be 
cut off*, and then they should be beheaded — ^their 
bodies quartered and exposed." This sentence was 
carried into effect on the twenty-ninth of April, 
beheld by a vast concourse of people. The sufferers 
behaved with great decency and resignation, and 
declared their innocence of even an unfair thought 
regarding the king, or as touching the honour of 
the queen." 

Lord Chatham made many representations to the 
king and queen of the improper and injudicious 
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state of the penal laws. He cited an instance of 
unanswerable disproportion; namely, that, on the 
14th of July, two persons were publicly whipped 
round Covent Garden market, in accordance with 
the sentence passed upon them; — but mark the 
diflference ' of the crimes for which they were so 
punished : one was for stealing a bunch of radishes ; 
the other for violating the person of his own niece ! 
In vain, however, did this friend of humanity 
represent the unwise, unjust, and inconsistent tenor 
of such laws. The king was anxious to alter them 
immediately; but the queen was decided in her 
opinion, that they ought to be left entirely to the 
pleasure and opinion of the judges, well knowing 
they would not oppose her will upon any point of 
law, or equity, so called. Thus did the nation lan- 
guish under the tyrannical usurpation of a princess, 
whose disposition and talents were more calculated 
to give laws to the brute creation than to interfere 
wilii English jurisprudence ! 

In the November of this year, it was announced 
diat the king earnestly desired parliament should 
take into consideration the state of the East India 
Company. But the king was ignorant of the sub- 
ject; though it was true, the queen desired it, 
because she received vast emoluments from the 
various situations purchased by individuals under 
the denomination of cadets, Sec. Of course her 
majesty's will was tantamount to law. 

The Earl of Chatham resolved once more to speak 
to the queen upon the state of things, and obtained 
an audience for that purpose. As an honest man, 
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he very warmly advocated the cause of the nation, 
and represented the people to be in a high state of 
excitement; adding, that "if they be repelled, 
they must be repelled by force !** And to whom 
ought an unhappy suffering people to have recourse 
but to the throne, whose power sanctioned the 
means used to drain their purses? The queen, 
however, was still unbending : her majesty not only 
inveighed against the candour and sentiments of the 
earl, but requested she might not again be troubled 
•by him upon such subjects. Before retiring. Lord 
Chatham said, " Your majesty must excuse me if I 
say, the liberty of the subject is the surest protec- 
tion to the monarch, and if the prince protects the 
guilty f instead of punishing theni, time will convince 
him that he has judged erroneously, and acted im- 
prudently.*' 

The earl retired ; but " his labouring breast knew 
no peace," and he resolved, for the last time, to see 
the king in private. An interview was requested, 
and as readily granted, "Well, well," said the 
king, " I hope no bad news !" " No bad news, 
your majesty ; but I wish to submit to your opinion 
a few questions." " Quite right, quite right," said 
the king, " tell me all." The earl did so, and after 
his faithful appeal to the king, concluded by saying, 
" My sovereign will excuse me, but I can no longer 
be a party to the deceptions pawned upon the people, 
as I am, and consider myself to be, amenable to God 
and my conscience !" 

Experience teaches lessons so impressive, that 
they are indelibly imprinted upon the memory. 
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The history of all countries afford striking de- 
monstrations of this palpable fact. Kingdoms, 
empires, and states have flourished or decayed, 
in proportion to the wisdom of their rulers, whose 
attention or disregard to the weal of individuals, 
and the community at large, have produced the 
most happy, or the most fatal results. Negligence 
in the early stage of disease brings on, in the body 
politic (as in the human) a crisis, which will prove 
of serious consequence, and finally destroy its vi- 
tality. But if prompt enquiry be not made when 
disease is manifest, where shall blame be imputed ? 
Are not the ministers of the crown amenable for 
allowing the dignity and honor of a sovereign to be 
thrown into the shade ? They who are the advisers 
of majesty are, however, most generally incompetent 
to discharge the sacred duties committed to them ; 
nor do they appear as if conscious of the station 
they occupy. The titles they bear, the unapproach- 
able haughty demeanor they assume, and the reluc- 
tant reception they permit to those who have real 
injuries to complain of, are too plain indications 
that their country's happiness and prosperity are 
the last in their consideration or estimation ! They 
may be decorated with badges of nobility, they may 
be most graceful in a drawing-room, bowing to 
royalty, they may even behave towards their 
favorites and mistresses with singular benevolence ; 
but shall these men be thought fit to hold in their 
hands, or at their command, the destiny of millions 
of human beings, whose general intelligence may be 
equal to theirs ; and whose principles are worthy of 
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regard ? Yet, with all their assumption of impor- 
tance, these " locusts of the land " condescend to 
live sumptuously, and appear gorgeously, by the 
hard-earned mites, drawn from a perishing com- 
munity, whose claims they do not regard, whose 
intercessions are treated with unmeaning assurance, 
or absolute insolence ! These, whose tender mercies 
are severities, who " rule as with a rod of iron/* 
appear to forget their very great and awful responsi- 
bility : by many of the enactments to which they 
have given their sanction (to say no less), thousands 
have languished and expired, having no remedy to 
enforce the redress of their grievances, save by 
expensive law proceedings, which they could not 
obtain ; and should the antagonist be more powerful 
in means, or influence, the devoted sinks. 

This year will ever be memorable in history, as 
the commencement of that partition of Poland, be- 
tween three contiguous powers, — Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, — which has served as an example and 
apology for all those shameful violations of public 
right and justice that have stained the modem 
annals of Europe. The unfortunate Poles appealed 
in vain to Great Britain, France, and Spain, and the 
States-general of Holland, on the atrocious perfidy 
and injustice of these proceedings. After some un- 
available remonstrances, the diet was compelled, at 
the point of the bayonet, to sign a treaty for the 
formal cession of the several districts which the 
three usurpers had fixed upon and guaranteed to 
each other. 

In the year 1773, commercial credit was greatly 
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injured by extensive failures in England and Hol- 
land. The distress and embarrassment of the mer- 
cantile classes were farther augmented by a great 
diminution in the gold coin, in consequence of wear 
and fraud, — such loss, by act of parliament, being 
thrown upon the holders ! 

At this time, the discontent which had long been 
manifest in the American colonies broke out into 
open revolt. The chief source of irritation against 
the mother country was the impolitic measure of 
retaining a trifling duty on tea, as an assertion of 
the right of the British [ parliament to tax the 
colonies. 

The year 1774 bore a gloomy and arbitrary 
character, with wars abroad and uneasiness at home. 

The fates of nations are examples too indisputable 
to be questionable. Our own country presents 
undeniable proof that unless justice be kept con- 
tinually in view, and fearlessly regarded, ruinous 
disquiets must follow, and the most noble empire 
upon the face of the earth become one scene of com- 
motion ! Every reasonable inquirer into abuses 
must be free to acknowledge, that all patience ought 
to be exercised in suing for justice, whose gift, 
though it may be tardy, yet must be sure. Due 
respect and allegiance to the sovereign of these 
highly-favoured realms, are not only the bounden 
duty of every subject, but are requisite to promote 
the views so ardently entertained by the multitude 
in general. The greater portion of society will say, 
" We have entreated and most earnestly besought 
the sovereign, the rulers, and aU in authority ; yet. 
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instead of redress, we are insulted, our wives and 
little ones are perishing from want, and we have no 
means to supply their cravings." Yet, under all 
these distracting and heart-rending facts, such a 
people ought not to be excited to take up hostile 
measures ; as, most probably, those who would thus 
excite them, would leave the victims helpless in the 
moment of extremity. Goaded on by the hope of 
receiving such consideration, as would eventually 
make some reparation for the numerous and severe 
hardships and deprivations they have so long en- 
dured, and having formed opinions adverse to 
governments, they wage war with leviathan, and 
are overthrown. We can reflect with nothing short 
of horror upon the termination of every contest 
where power, arbitrarily assumed and unconstitu- 
tionally exercised, has produced inexpressible calam- 
ities ; yet, while this has been the case in numerous 
instances, we very seldom have found upon record 
any satisfactory inquiry. Any rising of the people 
has ever been a flood-gate for the deluge of human 
gore, for severing all the dearest ties in life, and 
leaving widows and orphans to lament the bereav- 
ments they sustain, and to deplore the cruel means 
by which they have been rendered void of support 
and protection. 

It is evident that it is not fortune, but wisdom, 
that disposes the arrangements of human life. 

A circumstance which, at first, seemed to carry 
the English glory to its greatest height, opened to 
Charles the occasion he so much desired, and en- 
abled him, from the recesses of the Louvre, to 
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regain, without a battle, all that both his predeces- 
sors had lost. 

Pedro, sumamed the cruel, and the wicked, 
reigned in Castile. He had put his queen tp death 
by poison, though young, beautifiilj and virtuous, 
to gratify a mistress, to whom he was enslaved. 
The particulars deserve detail. " Pedro, the cruel, 
was married to Blanche, daughter of the duke of 
Bourbon. Previous to the completion of the nup- 
tials, the king became enamoured of Mary de 
Padilla, whom he first saw by accident at the house 
of Don Alfonso d'Albequerq, prime minister of 
Castile, under whose wife, Mary de Padilla had 
been educated. So violent was the passion which 
Pedro conceived for her, that it was with the utmost 
difiiculty, and in compliance with the urgent im- 
portunities of the queen his mother, that he could 
be prevailed upon to espouse the Princess Blanche. 
The ceremony, on that occasion, was performed 
with indecent haste, and in a gloomy silence which 
seemed but too prophetic of the unhappy catastrophe 
that followed. Pedro exerted the utmost efibrt of 
restraint on his inclinations, in remaining two days 
wilh his new queen. On the third he quitted her, 
and returned to his mistress. She redoubled her 
caresses to retain her lover, and succeeded. She 
even engaged him to compel his wife to leave the 
kingdom, and return into France. But Pedro, to 
whom crimes were familiar, caused her to be 
poisoned ! This infamous deed was committed in 
1361, when Blanche was scarce twenty-five years 
old. Mary de Padilla survived her only a short 
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time." This monster had murdered one of his 
brothers, and attempted the lives of the others. 
Detested and odious, even to foreigners, Pedro 
(although restored by the prince of Wales to the 
throne) repaid, with the most shameful ingratitude, 
those who had lent their aid, and so restored him ; 
yet such was the reward they ought to have expected 
from the hands of a murderer, whose transgressions 
called from heaven for vengeance. Prosperous for 
a period, this tyrant had presumed he should always 
remain so ; and bestowing marks of favour, distinc- 
tion, and honour upon his servile assistants, he 
flattered himself that his crimes would ever remain 
in secret, and that the veil should never be torn 
which concealed his iniquity. This, indeed, was a 
false hope — the Majesty of Heaven did not permit 
it — and he died, as he had lived, unfaithful and un- 
grateful. 

This affords a most excellent and impressive 
lesson to all grades of society, it is a picture replete 
with shades, yet drawn to the very life. Such 
truths present the most invaluable lessons to man^ 
kind ; and historical facts will, at no very remote 
period, form a most formidable array, and prove 
instrumental in the cause of universal justice, to the 
meanest subject upon the face of the earth. Yet 
these narrations are as singular as they are im- 
portant, inasmuch as they set forth the causes from 
whence they obtain their celebrity. It is allowed 
that precedent is powerful, and here there is a wide 
field to enter — to look at courts as they are, and 
compare them with the past. Refer to the reign of 
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Louis the eleventh : the view is obnoxious, yet is 
worthy of notice from its extraordinary and singu- 
lar character. It exhibits a prince who was odious 
in character, detestable in conduct, and unworthy 
of sympathy or regard ; yet it furnishes a picture 
for contemplation which will not easily be forgotten, 
derogatory as the facts are to real greatness. The 
opening of his reign was signalised by all those 
changes and expressed engagements customary 
upon the accession of royalty. Every art was prac- 
tised to give him means to control the fates of men : 
as an instance, we may refer to the duke of Alen^on, 
a prince of the blood royal, who had been com- 
mitted to prison for treasonable practices ; he was 
released forthwith, while the count de Damartin 
was sent to the bastile, the nobility were dispossessed 
of offices and property, and the people loaded with 
exactions. 

As this prince became confirmed in his royal 
dignity, his character gradually unfolded itself, and 
his crooked policy deserves to be held in everlasting 
detestation and contempt. Charles, duke of Or- 
leans, first prince of the blood, who was respectable 
from his age, and much beloved for his many 
virtues, presumed to disapprove and oppose these 
measures ; but the unfeeling and ungrateful king 
not only reproved him, but, in the most unhand- 
some terms, reprimanded him; and so poignant, 
severe, and heart-rending were those expressions, 
that from this humiliating treatment the duke died 
of grief and mortification two days after. 

But his death did not soften the heart, or appease 
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the resentment of Louis. Alas, his was a breast 
which knew not tenderness, which never could in- 

4 

cline to mercy, which delighted in oppression and 
oppressive measures. Yet Louis was active, pene- 
trating, and peculiarly calculated to fill some high 
station: but mark, when he was on his way to 
Paris he submitted to the subterfuge of paying 
unusual compliments to the wife of a citizen, 
promised the repeal of every unjust and extraor- 
dinary impost, and extended several acts of grace 
to retain them in allegiance. 

It is impossible to pass by these incontrovertible 
truths without remarks : they not only merit, but 
demand them. A despotic sovereign must ever be 
regarded as a tyrant, and justly deserves any punish- 
ment he may meet. Unacquainted with virtue, he 
supposes all around him are fit for his purpose, 
slaves to the authority under which they serve; 
but the weak, vain, and bigoted ever push authority 
beyond its mark, and. consign themselves to the 
standard of folly and meanness, which is opposite 
to all true wisdom and knowledge. Let us ever 
keep in mind that "Virtuous deeds are emblazoned 
op the imperishable records of history." 

The year 1775 was also one of disquiet. The 
city of London addressed the throne, and petitioned 
against the existing grievances, expressing their 
strong abhorrence of the measures adopted towards 
the Americans, justifying their resistance^ and be- 
seeching his majesty to dismiss his ministers. Upon 
these occasions, the king was obliged to submit to 
any form of expression, dictated by the minister. 
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that minister being under the entire controul of the 
queen ; and though the nation seemed to wear a 
florid countenance, it was sick at heart. Lord 
North was a very considerable favourite with her 
majesty; while his opponents, Messrs, Fox and 
Burke, were proportionately disliked. The duke 
of Grafton now felt tired of his situation, and told 
the queen that he could no longer continue in office ; 
in consequence of which the earl of Dartmouth 
received the privy seal : thus much for royal inter- 
position when the honour of a nation was at stake ! 
The Americans, in the mean time, were vigor- 
ously preparing for what they conceived to be in- 
evitable — a war. Various attempts, notwithstanding, 
were made by the enlightened and liberal-minded 
part of the community to prevent n^inisters from 
continuing hostilities against them. That noble 
and persevering patriot. Lord Chatham, raised his 
warning voice against it. " I wish," said he, " not 
to lose a day in this urgent, pressing crisis; an 
hour now lost in allaying ferments in Americay 
may produce years of calamity !" (In proof of the 
justice of this remark, we need only refer to the 
waste of life and wealth upon this melancholy qcca- 
sion.) "Never will I desert, in any stage of its 
progress, the conduct of this momen^tous business. 
Unless fettered to my bed by the extremity of sick- 
ness, I will give it unremitting attention ; I will 
knock at the gates of this sleeping and confounded 
ministry f and will, if it be possible, rouse them to 
a sense of theii* danger. The recall of your attoy 
I urge as necessarily preparatory to the restoration 

e2 
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of your peace. By this it will appear that you are 
disposed to treat amicably and equitably, and to 
consider, revise, and repeal, if it should be found 
necessary, as I affirm it will, those violent acts and 
declarations which have disseminated confusion 
throughout the empire. Resistance to these acts 
was necessary 9 and therefore just ; and your vain 
declaration of the omnipotence of Parliament, and 
your imperious doctrines of the necessity of sub- 
mission, will be found equally impotent to convince 
or enslave America, who feels that tyranny is 
equally intolerable, whether it be exercised by an 
individual part of the legislature, or by the col- 
lective bodies which compose it !" 

How prophetic did this language afterwards 
prove ! Oh ! England, how hast thou been cursed 
by debt and blood through the impotency and 
unfaithfulness of thy rulers ! 

In the year 1766, the earl of Harcourt was 
charged with a breach of privilege ; but his services 
for the queen operated as a sufficient reason for re- 
jecting the matter of complaint. 

So expensive did the unjust and disgraceful war 
with America prove this year, that more than nine 
millions were supplied for its service ! In order to 
raise this shameftil amount, extra taxes were levied 
on newspapers, deeds, and other matters of public 
utility. Thus were the industrious and really pro- 
ductive classes imposed upon, and their means 
exhausted, to gratify the inordinate wishes of a 
selfish princess, now chargeable with being the cause 
of their misery and ruin. The queen knew that war 
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required soldiers and sailors, and that these soldiers 
and sailors must have officers over them, which 
would aflFord her an opportunity of selling commis- 
sions or of bestowing them upon some of her fa- 
vourites. So that these things contributed to her 
majesty's individual wealth and power, what cared 
she for the increase of the country's burdens ? 

It is wonderful to reflect upon the means with 
which individuals in possession of power have con- 
trived, in all ages and in all countries, to controul 
mankind. From thoughtlessness and the absence 
of knowledge, the masses of people have been made 
to contend, with vehemence and courageous enter- 
prise; against their own interests, and for the benefit 
of those mercenary wretches by whom they have 
been enslaved ! How monstrous it is, that, to gratify 
the sanguinary feelings of one tyrant, thousands of 
human beings should go forth to the field of battle 
as willing sacrifices ! Ignorance alone has produced 
such lamentable results ; for a thirst after blood is 
never so efiectually quenched as when it is repressed 
by the influence of knowledge, which teaches hu- 
mility, moderation, benevolence, and the practice of 
every other virtue. In civilised society, there can- 
not be an equality of property; and, from the 
dissimilarity in human organization, there cannot 
be equality in the power and vigour of the mind. 
All men, however, are entitled to, and ought to 
enjoy, a perfect equality in civil and political rights. 
In the absence of this just condition, a nation can 
only be partially free. The people of such a nation 
exist under unequal laws, and those persons upon 
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whom injuries are inflicted by the partial operation 
of those laws are, it must be conceded, the victims 
of an authority which they cannot controul: such 
was, unhappily, the condition of the English people 
at this period. To prevent truth from having an 
impartial hearing and explanation, the plans of 
government were obliged to be of an insincere and 
unjust character. The consequences were, the de- 
basement of morals, and the prostitution of the 
happiness and rights of the people. But Power was 
in the grasp of Tyranny, attended on each side by 
Pride and Cruelty ; while Fear presented an excuse 
for Silence and Apathy, and left Artifice and Avarice 
to extend their baneful influence over society. 
British courage was stifled by arbitrary persecu- 
tions, fines, and imprisonment, which threatened to 
overwhelm all who dared to resist the tide of Grer- 
man despotism. Had unity and resolution been the 
watch- words of the sons of Britain, what millions of 
debt might have been prevented ! what oceans of 
blood might have been saved ! The iniquitous 
ministers who dictated war with America should 
have sufiered as traitors to their country, which 
would have been their fate had not blind ignorance 
and servility, engendered by priests and tyrants, 
through the impious frauds of the church and state, 
overwhelmed the better reason of the great mass of 
mankind ! Was it not priestcraft and statecraft 
that kindled this unjustifiable war, in order to lower 
human nature, arid induce riien to butcher each 
other, under the most absurd, frivolous, and wicked 
pretences ? Englishmen, at the commencement of 
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the American war, appear to have been no better 
than wretched captives, without either courage, 
reason, or virtue, f5pom whom the queen's banditti 
of gaolers shut out the glorious Jight of day. -There 
were, however, some few patriots who raised their 
voices in opposition to the abominable systefii then 
in practice, and many generous-hearted men who 
boldly refused to fight against the justified resistance 
of the Americans ; but the general mass remained 
inactive, cowardly inadtive, against their merciless 
oppressors. The queen professed to lament the sad 
state of affairs, while she did all in her power to 
continue the misrule ! 

At the commencement of 1777, the several states 
of Europe had their eyes fixed on the contest be- 
tweten this country and the colonies. The French 
government assisted the Aiiiericans with fleets and 
armies, though they did not enter into the contest 
publicly. Queen Charlotte still persevered in her 
designs against America, and bore entire sway ovel* 
her unfortunate husband. The country, as might 
be expected, was in a state of great excitement, 
owing to the adoption of measures inimical to the 
wishes and well-being of the people. The greater 
power the throne assumed, the largef amounts were 
necessarily drawn from the people, to reward fawn- 
ing courtiers and borough proprietors. 

This year, thirteen millions of money were deemed 
needful for the public service, and the debts of the 
civil list a second time discharged ! At this time, 
the revenue did not amount to eight millions; and 
to supply the consequent deficiency, new taxes were 
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again levied upon the people ; for ministers carried 
all their bills, however infamous they might be, by 
large majorities ! 

In May, Lord Chatham again addressed the 
" peers," and called their attention to the necessity 
of changing the proceedings of government. Al- 
though bowed down by age and infirmity, and 
bearing a crutch in each hand, he delivered his 
sentiments, with all the ardour of youth, in these 
words : " I wish the removal of accumulated griev- 
ances, and the repeal of every oppressive act which 
has been passed since the year 1763 ! I am ex- 
perienced in spring hopes and vernal promises, but 
at last will come your equinoctial disappointment." 

On another occasion, he said, " I will not join in 
congratulation on misfortune and disgrace ! It is 
necessary to instruct the throne in the language of 
truth ! We must dispel the delusions and darkness 
which envelope it. I am old and weak, and at 
present unable to say more ; but my feelings and 
indignation are too strong to permit me to say less." 
Alas! this patriot stood nearly alone. In his 
opinion, the good of the people was the supreme 
law ; but this was opposed to the sentiments of the 
hirelings of state and their liberal mistress. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" Upon this bed of death his head reclined, and his coun- 
tenance pale ; he resembled a young tree which, having covered 
the earth with its shade, and shot up its branches to heaven, 
is cut down by the axe with an untimely stroke.' 
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But, to the sealed cabinet — the loathsome charnel- 
house of iniquity. It will be remembered that in 
the year 1767, a solemn interment took place of one 
his majesty's brothers, whose death was announced 
to have taken place in Italy, in the month of Sep- 
tember, when he was in the twenty-ninth year of 
his age. It has also been noticed that this prince 
had been allied to a lady of noble family, and had 
retired abroad to enjoy domestic felicity, being 
completely disgusted with the continual impositions 

practised in the E Court. The noble-minded 

Lord C was privy to this circumstance, and to 

the causes which induced it ; he therefore dared to ex- 
postulate upon the subject with tlie imperious queen, 
reminding her, " that the unfortunate and innocent 
offspring of the deceased ought to receive especial 
protection ; and, although he (Lord C.) had pledged 
inviolable secresy, yet, it was very probable, the 
affair might one day transpire to the world !" 

It was not an unusual thing to be told, " That 
fleets and armies were all-sufficient securities under 
such probabilities !" Yet guilt will produce fear — 
and very probably guilt was never harboured in a 
breast equally steeled against a victim, as in the 
case of this intrusive foreigner^ whose imposing 
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decisions destroyed the happiness of her own family. 

As a last effort, the earl resolved to seek an au- 
dience of the queen, and the request was readily 
complied with. The day previous to his last speech, 
delivered in the house of Lords, this interview took 
place. His lordship pressed the queen to relieve 
the people, and, by every possible means to mitigate 
the public burdens. But, though her majesty was 
gentle in her language, she expressed herself posi- 
tively and decisively as being adverse to his views ; 
and took the opportunity of reminding him of the 
secrecy of state affairs. The noble earl retired 
from the royal audience in much confusion and 
agitation of mind ; and on the following day, April 
the 7th, went to the House, and delivered a most 
energetic speech, which was replied to by the duke 
of Richmond. Lord Chatham afterwards made an 
effort to rise, as if labouring to give expresssion to 
some great idea ; but, before he could utter a word, 
pressed his hand on his bosom, and fell down in a 
convulsive fit. The duke of Cumberland and Lord 
Temple caught him in their arms, and removed him 
into the prince's chamber. Medical assistance being 
immediately rendered, in a short time his lordship 
in some measure recovered, and was removed to his 
favourite villa at Hayes, in Kent. Hopes of his 
complete restoration to health, however, proved de- 
lusive; and on the 10th of May, 1778, this venerable 
and noble friend of humanity expired, in the seven- 
tieth year of his age. 

There is no doubt to be eritertainied upon the fact, 
that the earl's mind was tck) much Overcharged by 
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the weighty responsibility imposed upon him. This 
will appear evident, if it be remembered how sin- 
cerely his lordship regarded the Prince Edward^ 
whose sad fate had greatly distracted his mind. 
The unhappy widow of this personage was then no 
more ! Yet her remains had been humbly followed 
to a quiet grave, unregrettedh%Q:di\xse unknown. The 
infant was disposed of, unconscious of his misfor- 
tunes, until he was made sensible of them by the 
wrongs he had to endure. In its proper order, the 
particulars will be supplied in this work from his 
own narrative ! which, if it should speak daggers 
to some, is but just. 

The news of the earl's death was not disagreeable 
to the queen ; and she thenceforth determined to 
increase, rather than decrease, her arbitrary mea- 
sures. Ribbons, stars, and garters, were bestowed 
upon those who lent their willing aid to support 
her system of oppression, while thousands were 
perishing in want to supply the means. 

Fenelon says, " Royalty, when it is assumed to 
procure selfish indulgencies, degenerates into ty- 
ranny : when it is assumed to fulfil its duties, to 
govern, protect, and cherish an innumerable people, 
as a father protects, cherishes, and governs his chil- 
dren, it is a servitude most laborious and painful, 
and requires the fortitude and patience of heroic 
virtue." 

Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, 
this year, were servile enough to raise regiments at 
their own expense ; but the independent and brave 
citizens of London, steady to their principles, that 
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the war was unjust, refused to follow so mean an 
example. 

The year 1779 exhibits a miserable j)eriod in the 
history of Ireland. Her manufactures declined, and 
the people became, consequently, much dissatisfied ; 
but their distresses were, at first, not even noticed 
by the English parliament. At length, however, 
an alarm of invasion took place, and ministers 
allowed twenty thousand Irish volunteers to carry 
arms. The ministers, who before had been callous 
to their distresses, found men in arms were not to 
be trifled with, and the Irish people obtained a 
promise of an extension of trade, which satisfied 
them for the time. 

Large sums were again required to meet the ex- 
penses of the American war, and, the minister being 
supported by the queen, every vote for supplies^ was 
carried by great majorities ; for the year's service 
zione fifteen millions were thus agreed to. As the 
family of the king increased, extra sums were also 
deemed requisite for each of his children ; and what 
amounts could not be raised by taxation were pro- 
cured by loans, — thus insulting the country, by 
permitting its expenditure to exceed its means of 
income to an enormous extent. These sums would 
have been presented with the most sincere pleasure, 
if anything like an agreeable sentiment had been 
manifested ; but pride forbade it, and very likely, 
dread of exposure : " an enemy must not be fur- 
nished with weapons." 

Many representations were made to Lord North, 
that public opinion was opposed to the system pur- 
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sued by ministers ; but he was inflexible, and the 
generous interpositions of some members of the 
Upper House proved also unavailing. The inde- 
pendent members of the Commons remonstrated, 
and Mr. Burke brought forward plans for the reduc- 
tion of the national expenditure and the diminution 
of the influence of the crown ; but they were finally 
rejected, though not until violent conflicts had taken 
place, in which Lord North found himself more 
than once in the minority. Some of Mr. Burke's 
best ofierings will be given as occasion requires. 

Doctor Dodd suffered this year. A circumstan- 
cial account will be rendered in due order, proving 
that the Rev. Doctor Dodd was a victim ; while the 
duchess of Kingston was acquitted, whose perjury 
demanded reparation and punishment, according to 
the law of the land. 

About this time, Mr. Dunning, a lawyer and an 
eminent speaker, advocated, in a most sensible man- 
ner, the necessity of taking into consideration the 
affairs of Ireland ; but ministers defeated the in- 
tended benefit, and substituted a plan of their own, 
which they had previously promised to Ireland ; 
namely, to permit a free exportation of their woollen 
manufactures. The unassuming character of that 
oppressed people never appeared to greater advantage 
than at this period, as even this resolution was re- 
ceived by them with the warmest testimonies of joy 
and gratitude. 

There cannot be a doubt, that if the Irish had 
been honestly represented, their honour and ardour 
would have been proverbial ; but they have almost 
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government. I therefore trust, for his own honour, 
for the honour of this House, that that noble lord 
will not object to, but will himself insist upon, the 
most rigid inquiry into his conduct. 

" But, my lords, to call for a printer, in the case 
of a libel, when he gives up his author (although a 
modem procedure) is not founded in law ; for in 
the statute of Westminster, the 1st, chapter 34, it is 
said, * None shall report any false and slanderous 
news or tales of great men^ whereby any discord 
may arise betwixt the king and his people, on pain 
of imprisonment, until they bring forth the author.* 
The statutes of the 2nd of Richard the Second, 
chapter 5, and the 14th of the same reign, are to 
the same effect. It is there enacted, that *No 
person shall devise, or tell ^.ny false news or lies of 
any lord, prelate, officer of the government, judge, 
&c., by which any slander shall happen to their 
persons, or mischief come to the kingdom, upon 
pain of being imprisoned ; and where any one 
hath told false news or lies, and cannot produce 
the author, he shall suffer imprisonment, and be 
punished by the king's counsel.' Here, then, my 
lords, two things are clearly pointed out, to wit, 
the person to be punished, and what the mode of 
punishment is. 1 he person to be punished is the 
author, when produced ; the mode of punishment 
is by the king's counsel ; so that, in the present case, 
the printer having given up the author, he is dis- 
charged from punishment : and if the privilege of 
punishment had been in this House, the right is 
barred by these statutes ; for how is the punishment 
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to be had ? Not by this House, but by the king's 
counsel. And, my lords, it cannot be otherwise ; 
for, if it were, the freedom of the press were at an 
end ; and for this purpose was this modem doctrine, 
to answer modem views, invented, — a doctrine 
which I should ever stand up in opposition to, if 
even the right of its exercise were in us. But the 
right is not in us : it is a jurisdiction too summaiy 
for the freedom of our constitution, and incompatible 
with liberty. It takes away the trial by jury ; which 
king, lords, and commons have not a right to do. 
It is to make us accusers, judges, jury, and execu- 
tioners too, if we please. It is to give us an executive 
power, to which, in our legislative capacities, we 
are not entitled. It is to give us a power, which 
even the executive power itself has not, which the 
prerogative of the crown dare not assume, which 
the king himself cannot exercise. My lords, the 
king cannot touch the hair of any mans head in 
this country, though he be guilty of high treason, 
but by the means of the law. It is the law that 
creates the offence ; it is the jury that must deter- 
mine the guilt ; it is the law that affixes the punish- 
ment ; and all other anodes of proceeding are illegal. 
Why then, my lords, are we to assume to ourselves 
an executive power, with which even the executive 
power itself is not entrusted? I am aware, my 
lords, it will be said that this House, in its capacity 
of a court of justice, has a right to call for evidence 
at its bar, and to punish the witnesses who shall 
not attend. I admit it, my lords ; and I admit it not 
only as a right belonging to this House, but as a 
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right essential to every court of justice ; for, without 
this right, justice could not be administered. But 
my lords, was this House sitting as a court of justice 
(for we must distinguish between our judicial and 
our legislative capacities) when Mr. Parker was 
ordered to be taken into custody, and brought be- 
fore this House ? If so, at whose suit was Mr. ' 
Parker to be examined ? Where are the records ? 
Where are the papers of appeal ? Who is the plain- 
tiff, and who the defendant ? There is nothing like 
it before your lordships ; for if there had, and Mr. 
Parker, in such case, had disobeyed the order of this 
House, he was not only punishable for his contu* 
macy and contempt, but every magistrate in the 
kingdom was bound to assist your lordships in 
having him forthcoming at your lordship's bar. 
Whereas^ as it is, evert/ magistrate in the kingdom 
is bound, by the law of the land, to release Mr. 
Parker, if he be taken into custody by the present 
order of this House. Nothing can be more true, 
than that in our judicial capacity, we have a right 
to call for evidence at our bar, and to punish the 
witness if he does not appear. The whole body of 
the law supports us in this right. But, under the 
pretext of privilege, to bring a man by force to the 
bar, when we have our remedy at law ; to accuse, 
condemn, and punish that man, at the mere arbitrary 
will and pleasure of this House, not sitting as a 
court of justice, is tyranny in the abstract. It is 
against law; it is subversive of the constitution; 
it is incompetent to this House ; and, therefore, my 
lords, thinking as I do, that this House has no right 
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forcibly to bring any man to its bar, but in the 
discharge of its proper functions, as a court of judi- 
cature, I shall now move your lordships, * that the 
body of W. Parker, printer of the General Adver- 
tiser, be released from the custody of the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod, and that the order for the 
said Parker, being brought to the bar of this House, 
be now discharged/ 

" Before I sit down, I will just observe to your 
lordships, that I know that precedents may be ad- 
duced in contradiction to the doctrine I have laid 
down. But, my lords, precedents cannot make that 
legal and constitutional which is^ in itself, illegal 
and unconstitutional. If the precedents of this 

REIGN ARE TO BE RECEIVED AS PRECEDENTS IN THE 
NEXT, THE LORD HAVE MERCY ON THOSE WHO ARE TO 
COME AFTER US ! 

" There is one observation more I would make, 
and it is this : / would wish noble lords to consider, 
how much it lessens the dignity of this House, to 
agitate privileges which you have not power to en-- 
force. It hurts the constitution of parliament, and, 
instead of being respected, makes us contemptible. 
That privilege which you cannot exercise, and of 
right too, disdain to keep!^ 

If the country had been blessed with a majority 
of such patriots as Lord Abingdon, what misery 
had been prevented ! what lives had been saved ! 

The British constitution is, perhaps, equal to any 
that human wisdom can form ; yet, from the insta- 
bility and imperfection of all sublunary things, it 
is sometimes treated unworthily. But the people 

f2 
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are frequently the causes of their own inconveni- 
ences, by allowing persons to (nominally) serve them 
in parliament, and thus they sell their birthright 
for a mess of pottage. Some of the most desperate 
fortune-hunters and pennyless adventurers have 
contrived to obtain seats in the House of Commons, 
assisted by the purses of those whom they promised 
to repay in more ways than one. To illustrate this 
fact, it may be related that, some sessions since, a 
dissolution of parliament was announced rather un- 
expectedly. Amongst the competitors for a county- 
town a gay Lothario presented himself to the notice 
of the burgesses and freeholders, and by influence of 
promises and paper was returned. The starving 
poor received no amelioration of their woes from 
any disposal of question for general relief, and yet 
he was thrice re-elected ; not for what he did^ but 
for reasons best known to himself and his able 
assistants. It is from the neglect or folly of con- 
stituents that the present order of things exist ; so 
they must look to their own energy upon a futui'e 
occasion, and not be imposed upon by the supposi- 
tion, "thatybrce could be employed against organ- 
ised troops." 

It behoves every good member of society to 
consider his own case ; to reform his own conduct, 
and then to be jealous of those rights and liberties 
which are his most valuable prerogatives. In the 
present day liberty is too frequently construed into 
licentiousness^ and the reigning authority as an 
unfair imposition upon the people at large. This 
sentiment in either case is unjust; and the days of 
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ignorance in which the several barbarisms that 
arose from such misconceptions being gone by, we 
must urge the necessity of concord in every station 
in life. It will be admitted that those who have 
so much influence with the people as to appease 
them, may, under different circumstances, be in- 
strumental in causing them to rebel. Undue influ- 
ence in the bodies or organised societies so amply 
numbered as at the present time, is an evil of great 
magnitude ; for while the leaders of such numbers 
of their fellow-men are enjoying means for compe- 
tency or luxury, they appear before the perishing 
multitudes as ministering angels, fit for the great 
purpose of accomplishing their earthly salvation. 
The prospect of great things to be obtained through 
the mediums prescribed is superior to every other 
enjoyment, and their whole soul is deyoted to the 
instructions of their leader or leaders, until the mists 
of folly ^are dispersed, and they find themselves 
ruined and deserted. 

Early in the year 1780, meetings of the populace 
took place in various parts of the kingdom, and 
ministers were boldly accused of having prodigally 
and wastefuUy spent the public money ; while 
petitions were presented, praying " for a correction 
of abuses in]the public expenditure." Riots in many 
parts of England were the consequences of unjustly 
continuing wars and taxation ; and several hundred 
people were killed and wounded by the military ; 
while many others forfeited their lives on the scaf- 
fold for daring to raise their arms against tyranny. 
Lord George Gordon was also committed to the 
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Tower on a charge of high treason ; but no jury of 
his countrymen could be found to consider his un- 
daunted attempt to redress the people's grievances as 
treasonable^ and he was, consequently, honourably 
acquitted ! Some influence, however, kept a minister 
in oflSice, though contrary to the sense of the wisest 
and best part of the community; and a ruinous 
war was still permitted to drain the blood and^ 
money of the many. 

Fenelon says, " War is the most dreadfiil of all ' 
evils by which heaven has aflBiicted man/' True it 
is that war suspends the rules of moral obligation ; 
and that which is long suspended is in danger of 
being abrogated. If it be urged that precedents 
are innumerable in favour of sanguinary engage- 
ments, it becomes us to profit by experience, and to 
furnish an example to posterity. 

War might probably be considered by those in 
power a legal trade ; but was it not continued for 
the untenable purpose of avarice ? We think it was. 
There did not appear to be any rational hope for 
reform or retrenchment, while men versed in corrup- 
tion were so enriched, and had an almost unlimited 
sway over the councils of the reigning authority. 
Popular commotion was dreaded ; yet the ministers 
could not be prevailed upon to dispel the cause of 
anxiety by conciliatory measures, — ^by a timely 
redress of grievances, by concession of rights, and 
by reformation of abuses. If they had done so, they 
would have given satisfactory evidence that govern- 
ment had no other object in view than faithfully to 
discharge their duties, by adopting such plans as 
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would really benefit mankind, and furnish means to 
secure the comfort and happiness of all men. 

Experfence is a sage monitor, whose teachings are 
of an extraordinary character ; yet of the first im- 
portance to every human being. It is a beacon to 
guard from dangerous shoals and destroying whirl- 
pools. It is a friend whose ability is not to be 
doubted, and whose worth is beyond all estimation. 
The hero who has gone on from conquest to victory 
will attest this fact. The leader of armies will add 
his superscription to the same 1 The high and low 
are specimens of this truth. 

In the mean time, much distress was imposed 
upon the unfortunate king, by the increasing and 
uncontrollable prodigality of some of his children, 
especially of George. The queen would not hear of 
any thing to his discredit ; and thus what little of 
family enjoyment remained was ultimately destroyed. 

The unrestrained predilections of this youthful 
prince now became habitual pursuits, and excesses 
of the most detestable description were not unknown 
to him. Within the circle of his less nominally 
illustrious acquaintance, every father dreaded the 
seduction of his child, if she possessed any personal 
charms, while the mother feared to lose sight of 
her daughter even for a moment. It is not in our 
power to give an adequate idea of the number of 
those families whose happiness he ruined ; but we 
well, too well, know the number was infamously 
great. The character of a libertine was never more 
fully displayed than in this heir apparent ! Regard- 
less of all virtue, where his inclinations led the way, 
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he was the despoiler of innocence and beauty, both 
of which were unsafe if they were within his grasp. 
The first sad act of seduction to which his family 
were privy, was that of Miss H. V., a maid of honour 
to his mother. Her beauty was proverbial through- 
out the court, and no sooner did the destroyer of 
virtue behold her, than he determined to cause her 
rising bright beam of morning to set in shades of 
darkest night. 

The unwearied assiduities of this vouthful seducer 
were finally rendered available by the services of 
Lord M. (soon after Earl of E.), who afterwards 
made such a conspicuous figure in the amour with 
Mrs. Mary Robinson. In this place, suffice it to 
say, Harriot Vernon, at the age of little more than 
seventeen, was dishonoured and dismissed. Thus 
much for the commencement of heart-stirring 
truths, at the recital of which humanity will be 
outraged, and every feeling bosom heave in sadness. 
The country gave him credit for being liberal in 
political principles, and generously disposed for 
reform. But little of his real character was then 
known ; his faults, indeed, were named as virtues, 
and his vices considered as gentlemanly exploits^ so 
that his dissembled appearance was received, by 
those unacquainted with him, as the sure and in- 
contestable mark of a great and noble soul. It is 
true, his acquaintance with political characters was 
chiefly amongst " the Whigs ;" it may also be added 
that those " Whigs," so particularly intimate with 
this prince, did not gain qiuch by their connexion 
with him, but finally became as supine and venal 
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as himself. They determined that, as the heir- 
apparent, he should not be allowed to suffer any 
deterioration of greatness ; and the principles and 
practices of so mighty an individual were considered 
by them to constitute a sufficient patent for con- 
tinual imitation. 

That friend of real liberty, the justly celebrated 
William Cowper, in a letter written by him to Lady 
Hesketh, says, " There is no true Whig who wishes 
all power in the hands of his own party. The 
division of it is exactly what he desires, and he 
would have neither king, lords, nor commons un- 
equally trusted, or in the smallest degree predomi- 
nant. Such a Whig am I, and such Whigs are the 
true friends of the constitution." 

At this period, Mr. Dunning moved his famous 
resolution to the House, with unbending firmness 
and uncompromising fidelity. He said, "The in- 
fluence of the crown has increased, is increasing, 
and ought to be diminished." It was carried by a 
majority of 233 against 215 ; but a second resolu- 
tion, which was to give effect to the first, was lost 
by a majority of fifty-one votes. 

In the year 1781, William Pitt, the second son 
of the late Lord Chatham, delivered his first speech 
in the Commons, in favour of the bill introduced by 
Mr. Burke, on the subject of reform. 

Lord North brought forward the budget on the 
7th of March, containing the various items needful 
for the service of the year. The amount so calcu- 
lated was twenty-one millions of money — twelve 
of which were to be raised by loans, the terms being 
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very high. From this bold imposition upon the 
public purse and credit, the ministry were much 
lowered in public opinion. 

Well may an author of great celebrity observe, 
that, " Princes are to be pitied, but so also are the 
people." Another writer says, " The most absurd 
and tyrannical prejudices are those which originate 
in custom, because they are the most difficult to 
conquer. It would seem as if antiquity should 
consecrate error; but so strongly opposed to this 
sentiment are the thinking portion of mankind, 
that they look not at rank alone, but for solid per- 
fection of character and true greatness." Subjects 
of such grave character require the touch of a master- 
pencil to do them justice, and while distinct from 
party prejudices and hostilities, equally remote from 
effeminacy and vicious motives. Public characters 
are the property of history ; and although public 
virtue be rarely found in the highest stations, yet 
it unquestionably is requisite in an especial degree : 
for where there has been oppression, levity, and 
artifice, on the part of the rulers, it has generally 
followed that the people were factious, seditious, and 
disloyal. Those who regard the real welfare of their 
country, will urge their sentiments best by steady- 
adherence to principle^ which, while it ensures the 
sovereign, will equally secure the subject. 

" The well-plum'd helmet, charger swelling, 
The guard around the royal dwelling, 
Have oft been trusted to in vain — 
For proof — see Portugal and Spain ! 
The surest safe-guard earth imparts 
To monarchs, is their people's hearts.'' 
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During this year, the brave General Washington 
struck that decisive blow which aftei*wards gave 
liberty to his countrymen. He kept General Clin- 
ton, at New York, in constant alarm ; and then 
suddenly appeared before York Town in full force, 
and obtained a grand victory over Lord Cornwallis, 
who was there with his army. The American war 
consequently became more unpopular than ever, 
and shortly after the meeting of parliament, in 
March, 1782, a resolution was moved, and passed 
without a division, declaring that the House of 
Commons would consider as enemies to his majesty 
and the country all who should advise the prosecu- 
tion of offensive war in North America ! 

Shortly after. Lord North resigned, and the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham was placed at the head of the 
new administration. Amongst the promotions at 
this time, was Mr. Dunning ! who, at her majesty^ s 
request, was created Baron Ashburton, and also 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

A treaty of peace was now entered into with 
General Washington ; and Sir Guy Carleton was 
deputed to conduct the happy affair. 

, In the beginning of July, the unexpected death 
of the Marquis of Rockingham threw the whole 
cabinet into extreme disorder ; and another resig- 
nation of ministers took place, on which occasion 
Mr. Pitt was constituted '^ Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer,'^ although only twenty-three years of age ! 
Lord Shelbume accepted the office of premier, at 
the request of the king, which gave great offence to 
Mr. Fox and the duke of Portland, who resigned. 
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The country was little benefitted by this change, as 
the money required for the service of the year was 
more than twenty-four millions, of which thirteen 
had to be raised by loans. 

In November, the provisional articles of peace 
were signed at Paris between the commissioners of 
England and those of the United States. 

The Shelburne party were obliged to retire in 
1783, having, by their arbitrary measures, drawn 
upon themselves general displeasure throughout the 
country. 

When abuses are discovered, what can be so 
natural as to inquire into the several causes ? should 
they arise from an open disregard of the laws, an 
endeavour is made to strengthen those laws ; as in 
the early part of the existence of the House of Com- 
mons, it was ascertained that abuses were creeping 
in, upon which it was agreed that every facility 
should be afforded to remedy the evil. Thus it is 
the imperious duty of all constituents to secure an 
unflinching representative, whose attachment to the 
principles of the constitution and all good govern- 
ment shall be inviolable, and whose firmness and 
integrity shall be deserving of confidence and public 
trust. Thus every bond of society would be 
strengthened, and real benefits heaped upon this 
laud of commerce and education. It will be ap- 
parent to every thinking being that this is not only 
the surest but the safest way to obtain political 
liberty, and the use or abuse of it depends upon 

rselves. 

loh surprise was created at the unexpected 
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coalition of Lord North and Mr. Fox, which was the 
natural result of the pressing case of the prince, to 
whom the queen had confidentially entrusted his 
father's breach of the law, in the solemnisation of 
his marriage with herself. The queen, in fact, used 
the prince's influence to prevail upon Mr. Fox to 
join Lord North, as he was well-informed upon all 
the circumstances of the king's first marriage. Al- 
though the political sentiments of these gentlemen 
were opposed, it was represented as a safe line of 
conduct, to ensure the tranquillity of the kingdom. 
Thus, again, was every portion of truth sacrificed. 



CHAPTER IIL 



" What's here ? 

Gold ? Yellow, glittering, precious gold ? 

Thus much of this will make black, white ; foul, fair ; 

Wrong, right ; base, noble ; old, young ; the 

Coward, yaliant." 

Shakespear. 

This year, the king agreed that the heir-apparent 
should receive fifty thousand pounds per annum, 
and sixty thousand pounds to equip him suitably 
to his dignity. In the mean time, it became a 
public fact, that the prince had so deeply involved 
himself in debt, as to be mean enough to resort, 
through the medium of others, to borrow money 
(of various amounts) of his tradespeople ! 

Before the conclusion of the year, the Whig and 
Tory ministry were ejected, to the entire satisfaction 
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of nearly every individual in the nation, who de- 
spised such an unholy alliance of opposite principles. 
Mr. Pitt was now made " First Lord of the Trea- 
Bury," which was a change very satisfactory to her 
majesty, as, from the youth of the new "premier," 
her majesty augured her influence over the poli- 
tical hemisphere might be increased. It was well 
known that her majesty did not like any of the 
prince's associates, more especially Messrs. Fox and 
Sheridan. Mr. Burke was not supposed to be so 
informed upon all subjects ; and, though much in 
the necessary confidence of the priflce, the queen 
presumed it was chiefly in procuring pecuniary 
accommodations. It was not until an after period, 
that the whole truth was stated to her by the prince. 
New taxes alone could furnish means for the im- 
mense additional annuities now imposed upon the 
country; and thus were" sums for every succeeding 
year's demand increased. 

At this period, the Prince of Wales and his next 
brother were associated in di^ipation of every kind. 
Their love of gaming was proverbial, and their 
excess of indulgence in voluptuousness soon ex- 
hausted the income allowed them by the country. 
Hieir caprices were various, but those of the prince 
Ireni most striking. His usual plan was, when 
fiwcinated by tlie nppearance of a new object, to 
exert every nerves to possess it. Presents, accom- 
panied by till' highest eulogiums, and protestations 
: iiud constancy, were always pressed 
jceptancc of the intended victim ; and 
mt devotion and unconquerable jas- 
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sion, many were the delusions he practised, and the 
outrages he committed, upon the unsuspecting 
virtue of woman. 

There are few persons who have not read of his 
intrigue with Mrs. Robinson, the (separated) wife of 
a careless, negligent, profligate young man, who 
had left her exposed to the gaze and blandishments 
of folly. 

This prince of libertines succeeded to obtain 
her affections ; he proposed everything seemingly 
honourable in a rfwhonourable arrangement — pro- 
mised everything — ^performed nothing. Mrs. R. 
was then in her twenty-first year, and was considered 
a model of beauty : she was upon the stage for sub- 
sistence after her separation from Mr. Robinson, and 
was most enthusiastically received at all times. 

When in her last illness, she wrote her history, 
so far as related to this sad intercourse, a part of 
which, in its due order will be found in these pages. 
It may be supposed that she was allured, and then 
forsaken and insulted, for such was the case. 

Had a plebeian committed but one act similar to 
those in which the prince was so frequently the 
principal character, his life must have atoned for 
liis fault, and a destitute family, in consequence, 
been plunged into distraction. But, because this 
hero was of such high-reputed family, he must, 
forsooth, be accounted a noble-minded gentleman ; 
and, instead of exposure and punishment, the venal 
and hired press of the day launched out into the 
most fulsome eulogiums of his graceful^ all-attract- 
ing elegance of style and manners^ without even 
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speaking of the infamy of his amours, intrigues, 
and debaucheries I Some writers, alas ! are so 
fearful of speaking the truth, lest they should offend 
the side they have espoused, or the inclinations and 
political principles of those by whom they are likely 
to be read, that they almost persuade themselves 
there is a sort of impropriety in presenting facts in 
their proper colours! But is it not beneath the 
dignity of the press to act in so cowardly a manner ? 

In the year 1784 (notwithstanding the dreadfiilly 
enormous weight of the " national debt," borrowed 
by the ministers upon nominal annuities, for which 
large interest was given), the king was again solicited 
to assist the prince, in order that his debts might 
be discharged. This request was refused, and 
Messrs. Fox and Sheridan advocated the subject to 
no purpose. 

During this year, much public display of talent 
was made in the House. Mr. Pitt was now fiiUy 
and entirely in her majesty^s " confidence," and he 
well knew if " the system" were to be continued, 
war must be carried on, and oppression would in- 
crease rather than decrease. While engaged in a 
private interview with the queen, upon various state 
subjects, Mr. Pitt submitted his opinion upon the 
extravagance and improper pursuits of the prince, 
adding, " I much fear, your majesty, in his delirium 
of debauchery, some expressions may escape him, to 
the injury of the crown^ " No," answered the 
queen, " he is too well aware of the consequences to 
himself, if that transpired ; so on that point I can 
rely upon him." " Is your majesty aware," said 
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Mr. Pitt, " that at this time the prince is engrossed 
by a fair beauty ? and I believe, from good authority, 
I may say, intends to marry her ! He is now so 
much embarrassed, that, at the suggestion of his 
trusty friend, Sheridan, he borrows large amounts 
from a Jew, who resides in town, and gives his 
bonds for much larger amounts than he receives ; 
by this means, he is actually involved in debt to the 
amount of above a million of money ; and the in- 
terest and principal must, some day, be honourably 
discharged, or else he must never ascend the throne ; 
as the dishonour would cause him eternal disgrace, 
if not an abdication." Truly, this was a fine pic- 
ture of England's future monarch ! 

Allusion is made here, to the late Mrs. F., whose 
personal attractions were too apparent to be over- 
looked by the profligate destroyer. This lady was 
some years older than the prince, and was a widow 
of extraordinary beauty and accomplishments. She 
was allied, on her father's side, to Sir Edward 
Smythe, of Acton Burnel, in Salop, and also related 
to the Sefton family, in the kingdom of Ireland. 
The dowers and legacies of each of her marriages 
(for she had hurried two husbands) enabled her to 
command all the elegancies and display of fashion- 
able life ; and, from her former irreproachable con- 
duct, her friends assured themselves that no im- 
proper connexion could be submitted to, by her. 
It was at the opera that the prince first saw this 
lovely woman in Lady Sefton's box. But a short 
time intervened betwixt then, and a declaration 
from the passionate lover ; nevertheless he found 

G 
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himself repulsed, and the fair one gave him not the 
slightest hope, being conscious of her own charms, 
and the frailty of her prostrate admirer, she de- 
clared his attentions were not agreeable, and quitted 
the kingdom, taking up her residence at Plombiers 
in Lorrain, in France. Her residence there was not 
of long duration, for very shortly after her arrival 
emissaries were despatched to discover her abode, 
and from the oflfers made she was induced to return, 
and in due course became the wife of the prince ; 
the particulars of which will appear in the annals 
for the year 1786. 

In the year 1785, Mr. Pitt caused prosecutions 
to be issued and enforced to check the rising spirit 
of the Irish, as they appeared determined to press 
hard until they received reform in the representa- 
tion ; and, in order to divert the exasperated feelings 
of the people of England, as he stood deeply pledged 
to the reformers, " as a man and a minuter,'^ to 
bring in " a bill to amend the representation of the 
people," he moved, April 18th, for leave to bring it 
forward for the consideration of the House. His 
plan was to transfer the right of election from 
thirty-six rotten boroughs to the counties and prin- 
cipal unrepresented towns, allowing a pecuniary 
compensation to the owners of the disfranchised 
boroughs^ and to extend the right of voting for 
knights of the shires to copyholders. This minister 
suffered his motion to be negatived by 284 against 
194 ! Had there been honesty on the part of the 
minister towards the people, unfettered by any 
private or pressing impediment, he would have 
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been prepared to meet the numerous opposers ; but 
he found himself unable to serve the cause of liberty 
and slavery at the same time, and so, to save his 
word of promise, he did bring in " the bill," when 
he well knew it was impossible to carry it under 
the then existing corruptions. 

Now, to refer to the latter part of Mr. Pitt's con- 
yersation with his august auditor, namely, the 
million of debt / Talent is not frequently the as- 
sisting medium with those who are favourites in 
courts, but in this instance there was a concentra- 
tion of talent rarely to be equalled. The brilliant 
wit, fervour of imagination, and mighty powers of 
mind were distinguishingly displayed in three of 
the favoured friends of the prince. At the same 
time it ought to convey a lesson to the highest 
earthly powers not to barter one solid virtuous 
resolve, let the temptation be ever so cogent. This 
trio aided their royal master to plunge into engage- 
ments which they knew he was incompetent to 
fiilfil with honour, and thereby his credit must be 
sold to Jews, whose rapacity he soon experienced 
as the only means to discharge debts incurred by 
gaming ; and it was to these transactions to which 
Mr. Pitt then referred. 

The year 1786 was ushered in under some pe- 
culiar circumstances of distress and alarm. The 
king was evidently declining in health, and strong 
signs of imbecility were apparent. He positively 
refused to see the prince upon the subject of his 
debts, and was otherwise much distracted at the 
recollection of various impositions upon the public, 

g2 
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which might have been avoided, if, in the moment 
of necessity, he had explained himself fully to the 
nation, and pressed for an amelioration of all wn- 
natural and uncivilised acts of parliament, detri- 
mental to the peace, welfare, and happiness of the 
sovereign and the subject. 

To give an accurate picture of kings or govern- 
ments, or to throw new light upon historical details 
previously set forth, will be considered a task of 
magnitude ; but so far as it may prove salutary to 
posterity, and thus promote the happiness of society, 
the reward will be commensurate with the attempt. 
The reader must not be "warped by prejudice," 
when characters may be laid before him whose 
titles can only be their introductory honour, but 
" whose vices cannot be forgotten :' and on the other 
hand, " those who, great in goodness, were neglected, 
insulted, and sent mourning to the grave." 

In July, the prince was so beset with appeals 
from his numerous creditors, that, partly to silence 
them, and partly to induce the House to pay his 
long-standing arrears of borrowed money, he an- 
nounced his intention to give up his establishment, 
and, out of his annual income of fifty-thousand 
pounds, to reserve ten-thousand, and appropriate 
forty-thousand for the benefit of his creditors. 

In the early part of this year, the prince wcls 
married to Mrs. Fitzherbert. Messrs. Fox, Sheri- 
dan, and Burke were present upon the occasion, as 
also were some of the relatives of the bride. After 
the ceremony, Mr. Fox handed them into a carriage, 
and they drove to Richmond, where they spent some 
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days. In the interim, the queen was made ac- 
quainted with the marriage. Her majesty requested 
an audience with the prince, which was speedily 
complied with. The queen insisted on being told 
if the news of his marriage were correct. " Yes, 
madam," replied he, " and not any force under 
heaven shall separate us. If his majesty had been 
as firm in acknowledging his marriage^ he might 
now have enjoyed life, instead of being a misan- 
thrope, as he is. But I beg, further, that my wife 
be received at court, and proportionately as your 
majesty receives her, and pays her attention from 
this time, so shall I render my attentions to your 
majesty. The lady I have married is worthy of all 
homage, and my very confidential friends, with two 
of my wife's relations, Mr. Errington, and Mr. 
Throgmorton, only, witnessed our marriage. Have 
you not always taught me to consider myself heir 
to the first sovereignty in the world ? where then 
will exist any risk of obtaining a ready concurrence 
from the House in my marriage ? I hope, madam, 
a few hours' reflection will satisfy you that I have 
done my duty in following this impulse of my in- 
clinations, and therefore I wait your majesty's com- 
mands, feeling assured you would not wish to blast 
the happiness of your favourite prince." The queen 
presumed it would prove her best policy to signify 
her acquiescence to the prince's wishes, and the in- 
terview terminated without any further explanation 
or remonstrance ; nevertheless, the substance of the 
interview was immediately communicated to Mr. 
Pitt. The extravagant expenditure of the prince, 
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at this period, was so increased, that he frequently 
promised cent, per cent, for advances of cash ! 

The celebrated Home Tooke published a small 
work to set forth truth, and to end the disputings 
upon this marriage, in which he most sensibly and 
judiciously says, " I consider a disavowal of this 
marriage to be an additional and an unnecessary 
slander upon the prince; I also know the priest 
who officiated at the marriage, which verily and 
positively took place." 

But this alliance did not curb the insatiate pro- 
pensity of the prince — ^and here must the veil be 
raised which has most industriously been thrown 
over darkness, supposed impenetrable ! Lead we 
then to a very beautifiil mansion on the northern 
side of Kew Green, which, before the spoiler broke 
into its sanctuary, was the abode of peace. In this 
dwelling, two doting and affectionate parents were 
watching over the rising beauty of their own child. 
Soon these fond parents were sitting in their mansion 
childless, disconsolate, and all but broken-hearted. 
We could lead to the tomb of their mouldering 
daughter, who sunk under the snares of the de- 
stroyer! It was on the road to Richmond, that, 
when returning from the chace, the accomplished 
prince first saw the beautiftil Elizabeth H. walking 
in company with her parents : he was struck with 
her loveliness, and resolved upon her ruin. His 
royal highness was then in company with a most 
notorious character, a lady whose name was a sure 
introduction to vice. This abandoned Lady L. 
undertook the task to obtain for this deceiver the 
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accomplishment of his wishes. Under pretence of 
sudden indisposition, this female pander broke into 
the sanctuary of domestic happiness, and so great 
was the difficulty with which the object was accom- 
plished, that even this monster in human form feared 
for the issue. The determined prince goaded on his 
emissaries of darkness, and threw to the winds his 
vows of constancy so recently pledged to another ; 
and here the dark shades of this heart-rending trans- 
action began to be developed. The very amiable 
mother of this intended sacrifice had one prevailing 
weakness — it was a love of title ; that was a passport 
to favour. Thus the honour of a visit from a lady 
of title was an event not to be slightly regarded, 
especially as this lady lauded the beauty and excel- 
lence of her only daughter in the most impressive 
manner, and therefore the infatuated mother re- 
garded the indisposition of her ladyship as a most 
fortunate circumstance : from this time the carriage 
of Lady L., drawn by four beautiful horses, was 
frequently to be seen standing at the door of the 
mansion, upon Kew Green. Step by step did this 
titled insinuator ingratiate herself into the good 
opinion of this once happy family ; but the time 
speedily came when the fragile vessel, in which were 
freighted all their earthly hopes, was wrecked for 
ever. This family was invited by Lady L. to par- 
take of a friendly dinner, and to accompany her 
afterwards to the opera. The invitation was ac- 
cepted — ^the dinner party was very select, there 
being only one gentleman invited to meet them, 
introduced as The Honourable Mr. Elliott. He 
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was a most finished gentleman — one of more cap- 
tivating manners and address never graced a table. 
His attentions to the mother of Elizabeth were of 
the most marked and affable nature ; his attentions 
to her beautiful daughter, distant and reserved. The 
vanity of Mrs. H. was flattered, suspicion was laid 
asleep ; and, meanwhile, her ladyship was insidi- 
ously instilling into the ear of her unsuspecting 
victim, the most lavish praises of the personal graces 
and rare virtues of the honourable gentleman. The 
female heart is a stranger to the stratagems and 
falsehoods used by the designing to deceive — natu- 
rally receives an impression in favour of such superior 
goodness ; and so, in this instance, the affections of 
the heart were yielded to imagined goodness. It is 
requisite to observe, that Mr. H. would not have 
allowed any intimacy, had he known who the 
honourable gentleman wq^ ; but this being a most 
important point to conceal, the secret was to be kept. 
In order to prevent the recognition of his royal 
highness, he expressed his regret that a prior en- 
gagement would prevent him from attending them 
to the opera, but that he would join them at the 
supper table. He did so, and by the uncommon 
facility, with which he well knew how to accommo* 
date himself to the taste and pursuits of those by 
whom he was immediately surrounded, his conquest 
was almost certain. To follow this heartless amour 
through all the details would be, to describe on the 
one hand, the most extreme arts and blandishments, 
to which the most confirmed libertine can resort to 
conquer virtue ; and on the other hand, the helpless 
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Struggle, the unavailing exertions of the writhing 
victim. These afflicted parents followed their be- 
loved and dishonoured child to the grave, and no 
wonder that their prayers were offered to implore 
the visitation of heaven upon the destroyer of their 
peace. 

The infamous projector of these schemes for the 
ruin of a family so truly worthy was bom in the 
parish of St. Giles's, and, by means of an external 
good appearance, was noticed by many personages 
whose titles were commanding. The notorious 
J. R., whose conclusive scene was not far distant 
from Tyburn, released this unprincipled creature 
from that engagement, and a near relative of the 
famous libertine received her under his protection. 
Here her ambition was gratified ; she was seated in 
her own box at the opera, and covered with jewels, 
which it were now not needful to enquire if they 
were paid for. After some time, this basest of her 
sex was married to Sir J. L., and from the various 
opportunities afforded mixed in the first circles of 
fashion. Avarice and pageantry were the objects 
of her adoration ; and to gratify her wishes in the 
attainment of these, she did not refuse any under- 
taking, however dishonorable, or any proposition, 
however revolting to decency. Her delight was 
visibly to be the medium to ruin innocence, to de- 
stroy happiness in private life, and to divide the 
most closely cemented connexion. 

The duke of Richmond, this year, proposed to 
erect fortifications all over England ! Monstrous 
as this attempt to enslave the country must appear, 
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the power of Pitt brought the division of the House 
of Commons on the bill exactly eveuj so that the 
speaker was obliged, by his conscience, to give his 
casting vote against so traitorous an affair 1 The 
establishment of a sinking fund was next brought 
forward ; and, on a surplus of taxes appearing, 
amounting to nine hundred thousand pounds, 
new taxes were levied on the plea of making up this 
sum one million, which, with compound interest, 
was to be invariably applied to the reduction of the 
national debt. 

In the year 1787, the queen received the wife of 
the prince (Mrs. Fitzherbert) in the most courteous 
manner in public ! The mental illness of the king 
became now apparjBut to those around him, but it 
was not spoken of publicly. 

In April, Mr. Newnham, member for the city of 
London, gave notice that he should bring forward a 
motion, the intent of which was, " To address the 
king, in order to procure his approbation to relieve 
the prince of Wales from all embarrassments of a 
pecuniary nature," to which he hoped the House 
would cordially agree. This announcement created 
much conversation, as well it might; and Mr. 
Newnham was earnestly soUcited to withdraw his 
motion, lest its results should do injury to the state, 
and be productive of other inconvenience and mis- 
chief. The minister (Pitt) said, ^^ That if Mr. 
Newnham persevered in pressing his motion upon the 
notice of the HousCy he should be driven to make 
disclosures of circumstances^ which otherwise he 
believed it to be his imperative duty to conceaV^ 
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dalle (member for Devonshire) considered that 
a investigation of this matter involved many 
questions of consequence, which would affect both 
church and state. Messrs. Fox and Sheridan, with 
some other private acquaintances of the prince, were 
bold in their language, and replied, that " the 
prince did not fear any investigation of his con- 
duct ; and that respect or indulgence, by an affected 
tenderness or studied ambiguity, would be disagree- 
able to the wishes and feelings of his royal highness !" 
A few days after this debate, Mr. Fox called the 
attention of the House to the strange and extraor- 
dinary language used by Mr. RoUe, saying, " that 
he presumed those remarks were made in reference 
to the base and malicious calumny which had been 
propagated out of doors by the enemies of the prince, 
in order to depreciate his character, and injure him 
in the opinion of the country 1" Mr. RoUe replied 
to this by saying that, " though the marriage could 
not have been accomplished under the formal sanc- 
tion of the law, yet if it existed tw a factj it ought 
to be satisfactorily cleared up, lest the most alarming 
consequences should be the result." Mr. Fox, in 
reply, said, " that he not only denied the calumny 
in question, with respect to the effect of certain 
existing laws, but he also denied the marriaffS^ in 
toto," adding, "though he* well knew the matter 
was illegal under every form of statute provided, 
yet he took that opportunity to assert, it never did 
happen. Mr. Rolle again asked, " Do you, Sir, 
speak from direct or indirect authority/ ?'' Mr. Fox 
replied, '* from direct authority." The House 
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was now anxious that Mr. RoUe should express his 
satisfaction ; but he positively and determinately 
refused, " as he wished every member of the House 
to judge for himself !" Now mark the result. Mr. 
Sheridan (the bottle-companion of the prince) rose 
and declared warmly, " That if Mr. RoUe would 
not be satisfied, or put the matter into some train 
for his further satisfaction, his opinion was, the 
House ought to resolve, that it was seditious and 
disloyal to propagate reports injurious to the prince." 
But notice Mr. Pitt's reply, who rose, and protested 
against an atack upon the freedom of speech in that 
House. Mr. Pitt, indeed, could do no less than 
stop the inquiry ; for if it had proceeded to any 
greater length, results might have been very per- 
plexing. 

The prince again sought advice to shield himself 
from his various opponents, whose impertinent, yet 
honest expressions, might prove an alloy to his 
character, and render void all his pretensions to even 
common honesty. His royal highness deigned to 
consult some persons of consequence, but he could 
not receive any advice equal to his wishes. At 
length he saw the queen, and partly explained his 
difficulties and debts, concluding his remarks by 
thefee words : " Unless the king suggests his desire 
for the payment of theSe debts, I will explain these 
mysteries ; and I would receive a shot from a musket, 
in preference to the galling insults which I well 
know the kingdoms infer from these shameful ar- 
rears.'' Again the state secrets operated. Again 
was truth to be hidden from public view. The 
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prince retired from the audience ; but the queen 
was no sooner disengaged than Mr. Pitt was an- 
nounced and introduced. The interview was short, 
but decisive, and the minister departed on a mission 
to the j)rince at Carlton House. There he promised 
that his royal highness should immediately receive 
means to discharge his debts, and accordingly, on 
the very next day, a message was laid before the 
House, and an address voted to the king, " to request 
him to grant out of the ' civil list' the sum of one 
hundred and sixty-one thousand pounds, to dis- 
charge the debts of George, called Prince of Wales, 
with an additional sum of twenty-thousand pounds 
to finish the repairs of Carlton Palace." When 
this infamous proposition was made, distress and 
wretchedness were at an alarming height ! But 
the king was more an object of pity than of blame. 
Royalty, to him, was a deceitful bauble. Those 
who beheld it at a distance saw nothing but great- 
ness, splendour, and delight ; but, could they have 
examined it closely, they would have found toil, 
perplexity, and care its constant companions. 

His majesty was now fast exchanging the bloom 
of youth for the languor of age. He knew his duty 
was to repress calumny and falsehood, and to support 
truth ; yet he was unacquainted with the larger 
portion of the follies and vices of some of his sons. 
This monarch's indignation was called forth upon 
perusing the schedule of the debts of the eldest, 
as one item was, " fifty-four thousand pounds due 
to one individual (J.) for jewels and plate, furnished 
to Mrs. F 1. It was at this time that the 
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prince borrowed large sums from many of the 
English nobility, whose honourable feeling induced 
them to conceal the fact, while the duke of Orleans, 
promoted by vanity, had industriously circulated a 
report that the prince was about to borrow a large 
sum of money from him ! Two females of profli- 
gate character were appointed by the duke as agents 
for him, and but for the duke of Portland, incalcu- 
lable mischief must have ensued. 

The duke, as a friend of the king, was zealous in 
stopping the transaction. On the 13th December, 
1786, he writes to Mr. Sheridan—" I have received 
a confirmation of the intelligence ; the particulars 
varied in no respect from those I related to you, 
except in the addition of a pension, which is to take 
place immediately on the event which entitles the 
creditors to pajrment, and is to be granted for life to 
a nominee of the duke of Orleans. The loan was 
mentioned in a mixed company, by two of the 
Frenchwomen and a Frenchman in Calonn's pre- 
sence, who begged them, for God's sake, not to talk 
of it. I am going to Bulstrode, but will return at 
a moment's notice, if I can be of the least use in 
getting rid of this odious engagement," &c. 

Mr. Pitt was as pertinacious as the king in re- 
fusing any aid to the prince, who was driven to 
more mortifying expedients for money than had 
ever befallen a royal personage. 

The embarrassments of the two elder princes were, 
at this time, most vexatiously numerous. They were 
exposed to the absolute necessity of raising money 
upon any terms. Under these circumstances they 
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obtained the concurrence of prince Henry, to assist 
their object, by adding his signature to a bond^ for 
a loan to the amount of one million of money. In 
Holland, only, could they succeed ; and this year 
(1788) the negociation for this loan was suspended 
by the death of the notary, Mr. Bonney, but it was 
ultimately confirmed. 

This loan was to bear six per cent, interest, and 
the revenues of their royal highnesses were to be 
invested in the hands of the late dukes of Northum- 
berland and Portland, in order to ensure the due 
payment of interest and principal. A large portion 
of the money, to the amount of nearly half a million, 
had been received by the princes when the revolu- 
tion in France, in 1793, presented an opportunity 
to resist the payment of those bonds which had been 
circulated, and even the interest due upon them was 
refiised. During the revolution, some of the holders 
of these bonds escaped, and arrived in England ; 
and, as their last resource, they made numerous 
applications to the princes for the interest due to 
them, if it were not quite * convenient to discharge 
the bonds in full. But the law^advisers of the 
princes pretended that the present holders were not 
entitled to the interest, as they presumed the bona- 
fide holders had perished during the troubles in 
France and Holland ; and that, consequently, other 
claims were not legal. On the part of the claim- 
ants, the bonds were produced which they had 
bought, and their right asserted to claim interest. 

The holders of these bonds finding themselves so 
unjustly treated, M. Martignac, one of the original 
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subscribers to them, made an application to the 
Court of Chancery, and the affair came on by way 
of motion. Sir Arthur Pigott, who was then attor- 
ney-general to the duchy of Cornwall, replied, 
" that he had never heard of the existence of such 
bonds ; but his own opinion was, that the unhappy 
condition of France and Holland rendered the iden- 
tification of the bona-fide holders almost impossible, 
even presuming they ever had existed; but the 
inquiry should be made in the proper quarter !" 
That inquiry, however, never benefitted the dis- 
tressed refugees. Sir Arthur Pigott, the legal ad- 
viser of the Prince of Wales, might, to please his 
master, attempt, to deny the existence of these 
nominal securities ; yet positive proof against such 
denial was, that they were actually floating in the 
" money market," as common as any other security^ 
AT THAT VERY TIME ! There was, indeed, scarcely 
a broker on the Exchange who had not some por- 
tion of them for sale ; and it was an indisputable 
truth that means, of a disreputable nature, were used 
to depreciate their value in the money market. 

We must not here pass over the suspicious con- 
duct (relative to these bonds) of the then secretary 
of state for the home department. Under the 
specious pretext of enforcing the Alien Act, this 
gentleman caused the whole of these injured claim- 
ants to be taken and put on board a vessel in the 
Thames, which was stated to be ready to sail for 
Holland. This vessel, however, cast anchor at the 
Nore, for the professed purpose of waiting to re- 
ceive the necessary papers from the office of the 
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secretary of state. The heart-rending destiny of 
the unfortunate victims now only remains to be told. 
Although no charge was preferred against them, 
they were thus unceremoniously sent out of the 
kingdom by the decree of arbitrary power. From 
the list of twenty-six unfortunate creditors of the 
princes, fourteen of them were traced to the guillo- 
tine. The other twelve perished by another con- 
cocted plan. The two principal money-lenders, 
M. Abraham and M. Simeon Boas, of the Hague, 
were endeavouring to maintain their shattered 
credit, and actually paid the interest themselves due 
upon these bonds for two years; but they were 
finally ruined, and one of the brothers put an end 
to his existence by a pistol, — the other by poison ! 

Similar tragical scenes were attendant upon 
another loan, raised for the princes by M. John 
James de Beaume, and prepared by Mr. Becknel. 
The signed acknowledgment of the jjrinces was for 
one hundred thousand pounds, payable to the said 
De Beaume, and vesting in him the power to divide 
this bond into shares of one thousand pounds each, 
by printed copies of the bond, &c. The original 
bond was deposited, for safety, in the bank of Ran- 
som, Morland, and Hammersly, while an attested 
copy, as well as the bankers' acknowledgment of 
their holding such security, were given to De 
Beaume as a proof of his authority in being the 
agent of thfe three English princes. They also gave 
him a letter of introduction to their correspondent 
in Paris, M. Perregaux. After considerable dif- 
ficulty, and after having remitted and paid to the 

H 
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princes two hundred thousand pounds, in money 
and jewels, M. de Beaume and his associates were 
apprehended, and charged with treason, for assert- 
ing that George the Third of England was king of 
France ! ! ! These unfortunate men were tried, 
condemned, and actually executed upon this paltry 
charge, within twenty-four hours after their mock 
trial ! So perished Richard Chaudot, Mestrirer 
Niette, De Beaume, and Aubert, either for pur- 
chasing the shares of the princes' securities, or for 
negociating them. Such also was the fate of Viette, 
a rich jeweller, who had bought largely of the shares 
from De Beaume. 

Would that we could here close the catalogue of 
black offences against certain individuals ; but we 
are obliged to refer to the cruel death of Charles 
Vaucher, a banker in Paris. 

This gentleman quitted France in 1793, and fixed 
his residence in England, where he had married an 
English lady. He had been the purchaser of twenty 
shares of the prince's bond, and, as was naturally to 
be expected, made application for the interest due 
thereon. The claim being refused, the injured gen- 
tleman applied for legal assistance ; but the interest 
was still rejected, because the bond had not been 
named in the schedule laid before the commissioners 
appointed to examine into the extent of the debts 
of the Prince George ! Further application was 
made; though, instead of obtaining justice, this 
unfortunate gentleman received an official order to 
quit England within the space of four days ! Hav- 
ing other affairs to arrange, M. Vaucher petitioned 
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the duke of Portland (then prime minister) to allow 
him to remain until his affairs could be arranged ; 
but his petition was refused, and a warrant issued, 
signed by the duke, directing William Ross and 
George Higgins, two of his majesty's messengers, 
to take M. Vaucher into custody till he should be 
sent out of the country, which was immediately put 
in force ! He was conveyed to Rotterdam, and 
from thence to Paris, where he was imprisoned. 
On the 22nd of December, 1795, his trial took place, 
upon similar charges to those of M. de Beaume, and 
he was soon found guilty and guillotined ! 

It is reserved for an after-date to trace these scenes 
to. their issue ; but the references to the individuals 
concerned will be satisfactory by their own testi- 
mony. The following is a true copy of one of the 
bonds alluded to : — 

Unoln all flfCett by these presents, that We, 

G P ce of W— es, F D of 

Y , and W H D of C , 

all living in the City of Westminster, in the 
County of Middlesex, are jointly and severally, 
justly and truly, indebted to John Cator, of 
Beckenham, in the County of Kent, Esquire, 
and his Executors, Administrators, and As- 
signs, in the penal sum of Sixty Thousand 
Pounds of good and lawful money of Great 
Britain, well and truly paid to Us, at or before 
the sealing of these presents. Sealed with our 
Seals this 16th day of December, in the Twenty- 
ninth year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord 

h2 
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George the Third, by the Grace of God, King, 
Defender of the Faith, anno domini 1788. 
The condition of the above-written obligation is 

such, that if the above bounden G P 

of W— s, F Duke of Y , and W 



H D of C , or any or either of 

them, or any of their Heirs, Executors, or Ad- 
ministrators, shall well and truly pay, or cause 
to be paid, unto the above-named John Cator, 
his Executors, Administrators, or Assigns, the 
full sum of Sixty Thousand Pounds of lawful 
money of Great Britain, within the space or 
time of six calendar months next, after any one 

or either of us, the said G P of 

W , F D of Y , and W 

H D of C , shall come to and 

ascend the Throne of England, together with 
lawful interest on the same ; to be computed 
from the day that such event shall happen, 
upon whom, to the time of paying off this obli- 
gation, then, and in such case, the same shall 
become null and void ; otherwise to be and 
remain in full force and virtue. 

G P of W . L. S. 

Signed < F k. L. S. 



I W m H V. L. S. 



The following anecdotes will show the state of 
his majesty's mind at this time, as they were related 
by one of the pages, and confided to a celebrated 
historian after the royal demise. 

" His mv^^MtoB driving his consort in the Great 
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Park, at Windsor, when, on a sudden, he exclaimed, 

* There he is !' and giving the reins to her majesty, 
he descended from the phaeton. The king drew 
near to an old oak, and bowing with much respect, 
he commenced a conversation, as if supposing it 
was a human being. The queen turned pale, and 
was terrified : at length she desired me to go and 
intimate to the king, that her majesty desired his 
company. I approached with reverence — ' May it 
please your majesty* — * Don't you see I'm en- 
gaged?* said the king. I bowed and withdrew. 

* Go again,' said the queen. I did so : * What is 
the matter ?' said the king, in great agitation and 
surprise. * Her majesty is in the carriage, and I 
am commanded to intimate her desire for your 
majesty's company.' * Good lack-a-day !' said the 
king, * that is true ; run on and inform her majesty 
that I am hastening to her.* And soon after he 
joined the queen, as if nothing had been amiss." 

" It was on a Sunday, that prayers were ordered 
to be read in the royal presence. The chaplain be- 
gan, and at every response the king cried out, 

* Tallyho ! tallyho !' and was calling his favourite 
hounds by name during the whole of the service, 
which of necessity was concluded abruptly." 

In consequence of these continued aberrations of 
mind, the care of the king's person was confided to 
the queen, who divided the great patronage accruing 
therefrom with the prince of Wales. 

In the early part of the year 1789, the king was 
declared convalescent, and able to resume his regal 
duties. But the statement of a very faithful servant 
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who was in attendance at that time, is very opposite 
to such declaration : and very unfortunately " The 
Morning Post" newspaper, of the loth of the pre- 
vious December, had met his eye. It was this 
announcement : " A very extraordinary circum- 
stance has recently occurred, which will probably be 
the means of delaying, for some time, the final and 
complete arrangement of the intended blue and buff 
administration. This impediment originates with 
Mr. Fox ; and were there not more of popular 
artifice than principle in it, it would be more honour- 
able to his character than, perhaps, any part of his 
conduct that had before attracted public notice. 
The memorable declaration of Mr. Fox, in the House 
of Commons, on the subject of a marriage between 
a certain great character, and a lady well known in 
the higher circles, cannot but be fresh in the memory 
of almost every individual in the kingdom. That 
connexion, on account of the difference in religious 
principles, appears to Mr. Fox fraught with pro- 
able mischief to his measures; he has, therefore, 
declared his positive resolution not to take any part 
in the intended new ministry, until the exact limits * 
of that connexion are satisfactorily defined, as he 
has now reason to believe that it is of a more coercive 
and permanent nature than he was once induced to 
imagine and announce. To annul the grounds of 
Mr. Fox's objection, no less a sum than the annual 
allowance of twenty thousand pounds has been 
offered to the lady, on condition of her retiring to 
the continent. This, the lady has positively refused ; 
expressing her firm determination to abide by an 
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authority, that she is said to hold forth as unanswer- 
able and inalienable. A character who has lately 
started forth into oratorical consequence, is the 
negociator in this important business, who, finding 
the lady obstinate, has offered, in addition to the 
enormous income above-mentioned, the rank of an 
Englisli duchess ! The lady, however, firmly resists 
all these alluring temptations, urging that she was 
in circumstances entirely independent previously to 
her being induced to coincide with that condition, 
from which she is resolute not to recede, as character 
is of much greater importance to her than aflluence, 
however abundant, if attended with the deprivation 
of that rank, to which she holds herself entitled /" 

Let it be kept in mind that this lady was at this 
time living in a memsion, in Park-lane, which was 
fiimished by his royal highness in a style exceeding 
oriental magnificence. The presents of jewellery 
were of a most splendid description ; and it is un- 
questionably true that much of the then existing 
embarrassments of his royal highness were entailed 
upon him by the lavish bestowments, upon this and 
similar occasions. 

There cannot be any surprise that this public 
announcement should much annoy the mind of the 
monarch, for by it his confidence was entirely de- 
stroyed, aud his hopes cut off. In addition to these 
extravagant outlays, his royal highness was fond of 
play, and sustained injury to character and purse 
therefrom. Every scheme was tried which might 
cause his funds to change hands ; and it is beyond 
dispute that his royal highness was very frequently 
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the dupe of his professed friends, who fattened upon 
his credulity. 

At this time his royal highness was twenty-seven 
years of age, and, in consequence of his lather's 
malady, was universally regarded as the representa- 
tive of the king. 

In consequence of a casual meeting with a lady 
of notoriety, the prince was introduced to \he faro- 
table of Lady A r. One historian says " she 

was steeped in infamy and vice ;" but let the follow- 
ing details from an authentic source do justice to 
the subject. " The heir apparent was introduced 
to the fero-table of Lady A. by a cousin of Mrs. 

F 1. Although the mother of three daughters, 

tlie yet most lovely one alone remained unmarried. 
His royal highness saw her, and he became insensi- 
ble again to plighted faith. The task requisite was 
hard to perform. Many bickerings had previously 
tiiken place upon the well-known intimacy of Lady 

J ^y, and it was now determined that through 

the medium of the honorable Mrs. H. his royal 
highness should see the lovely Miss Archer. The 
first step was, that her ladyship gave invitations to 
a masked fete at her superb villa in the vicinity of 
Fulham, to which Lady A. and her daughter were 
to be invited, and where the prince would be assisted, 
by the disguise of a mask, to whisper again his 
* unalterable love.' " 

To show that personalities are not intended, we 

ivfcr to the "European Magazine" for July, 1791, 

i^1^>i l^kts verbatim^ the notice there from June 28th 

-- M^>i llobart's rjyj^ breakfast and promenade. 
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"This long-looked for, and long-prevented d^- 
jeune was given yesterday, in spite of the weather. 
It is almost needless to remark that all the first 
nobility and fashion about town graced this most 
delightful f&te. The prince of Wales came first, 
and precisely at one o'clock. About four or five 
hundred persons were present : amongst them was 
the duke of Gloucester, duchess of Rutland and 
. Gordon, margrave of Anspach, Mrs. Fitzherbertj 
the duke of Queensberry, several of the corps diplo- 
matique, and many other foreigners of the very first 
distinction. The duke of Clarence was expected, 
but did not attend. The breakfast lasted from two 
till past seven o'clock. The leading person in this 
entertainment (which was obliged to be confined to 
the house on account of the weather) was Mrs. 
Bristow, a near relation of Mrs. Hobart. This lady, 
who had long resided at the Indian court of Lucknow, 
was every inch a queen. Dressed in all the mag- 
nificence of eastern grandeur, Mrs. Bristow repre- 
sented the queen of Noujahad, as the Light of the 
World, in the Garden of Roses. She was seated in 
the large drawing room, which was very beautifully 
fitted up with cushions in the Indian style, smoking 
her hookah, amidst all sorts of the choicest perfumes. 
Mrs. Bristow was very profuse with her otto of 
roses, drops of which were thrown about the ladies' 
dresses. The whole house was scented with the 
most delicious fragrance. The company, on en- 
tering were all presented to Mrs. Bristow, by Mrs. 
Hobart. Young Keppel, son of the margravine of 
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Anspach, was dressed in girl's clothes. He was in 
the character of a Calabrian, and sung some charm- 
ing French songs, with Le Fexier, who was in 
woman's clothes, as a ballad singer, and played on 
the fiddle. A lady was dressed as a Savoyard ; 
she also sang, but coujd not be distinctly heard, on 
account of an intolerably large mask over her face. 
This lady was afterwards discovered to be Miss 
Archer, daughter of lady Archer, and to whom the 
prince of Wales, as a Bohemian nobleman, appeared 
to pay particular attention. Each lady had a 
lottery-ticket given her by Mrs. Hobart, on entering, 
and each drew a prize. The duchess of Rutland 
drew the second highest ; but the gross lot, or first 
prize, never went out of the wheel until the last 
lady that drew, and that lady was Miss Archer. It 
was remarked, that on her opening her prize a deep 
blush came over her countenance, and she became 
so confused that Mrs. Hobart led her into the ad- 
joining room, where they were soon afterwards 
joined by the prince of Wales. The party did not 
break up till nearly nine o'clock." 

As it may be supposed, the cause of Miss Archer's 
confusion excited considerable surprise, and all were 
anxious to discover it ; but it did not transpire until 
some time afterwards, when it was mentioned in 
confidence from one to another, and finally became 
a theme of general conversation. 

This intended victim did most nobly resist the 
numerous attacks of an assailant, previously con- 
sidered irresistible. A deep-rooted attachment for 
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an amiable gentleman, whose circumstances were 
not considered by her mother suflSciently affluent, 
preserved the honour of Miss Archer. 

Circumstances soon after transpired, which in- 
duced his royal highness to leave the faro-tables of 
these celebrated ladies, at which Mrs. H. was ex- 
ceedingly chagrined. Resolved to regain some hold 
once more upon this royal seducer, she brought 
into her immediate circle a most unusually capti- 
vating young female, a distant relation of hers, 
whose family was highly respectable, but whose 
income was very limited. Ignorant of the arts and 
delusions practised by the seemingly honourable, 
Lucy H. fell a victim to this insatiate libertine, and 
was removed to the neighbourhood of Brighton, and 
from thence to Richmond, until some fresh object 
attracted his royal highness, and Lucy was disposed 
of in marriage. 

In the meantime Lady J y was intriguing 

with the prince, and by some most flagrant acts of 
indecorous assumption, she became a disgrace to 
her sex and station in society. 

The prince now appeared on the turf with new 
zeal ; and his example being followed by the no- 
bility and wealthiest gentry, the field sports of 
England were never more splendidly patronised. 
They were imitated in Germany and France ; and 
the French princes carried their imitation to such 
an extravagance, as to draw upon them the inces- 
sant attacks of the popular writers. The general 
style of living by the prince of Wales was, in every 
respect, most costly ; and his elegance of manners. 
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his superb person, his fine taste in dress, in the 
fitting up of his palace, in his equipages and enter- 
tainments, were the theme of general praise and the 
objects of imitation. Some excesses, to which he 
was said to carry his conviviality, occasioned much 
uneasiness to the king and queen. His intrigues 
with two countesses occasioned much scandal, and 
the daily press took advantage of the circumstances 
to gratify the appetite of the public. 

The passion of the prince for the turf seems to 
have greatly increased about this period, and he had 
long been not only an honorary, but an active 
member of the Jockey Club. Two of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Club, at this period, 
were the duke of Bedford and Mr. Fox. The 
king had been fond of hunting almost to a mania, 
and the prince carried his love of horse-racing to 
nearly an equal excess. We may observe, en passant^ 
that what are termed the king's 100 guinea plates 
are annually thirteen in number, and are the pro- 
duce of a legacy, left for the purpose of encouraging 
the breed of horses, in the reign of Queen Anne. 
Princes who play or bet high, must infallibly lose ; 
and the losses of his royal highness on the race- 
course at this period were very heavy. 

In 1791 happened that remarkable transaction 
at Newmarket, which led to the prince's withdraw- 
ing himself from all field sports. His royal high- 
ness, at this period, had one of the best studs, 
and decidedly the best jockey in the kingdom. On 
20th October, 1791, his royal highness's horse, 
Escape, liitherto unrivalled, was beaten by two 
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horses of a very inferior description. Large sums 
were lost on the race, and the odds, which had been 
very high in his favour, now turned against liis 
winning a match to which he had been pledged on 
the succeeding day. Escape, however, won tlie 
second race, with his accustomed facility. Cliiff- 
ney, the jockey, published a pamphlet on the occa- 
sion, called " Genius Genuine," but it only made 
the case worse. He asserted that the horse was out 
of condition on the first day. It was reported that 
his royal highness had got the grooms out of the 
way, and had given the horse a pail of water, just 
before he had to run, and, of course, the horse was 
winded and easily beaten. Mr. W. Lake (brother 
of Lord Lake) who had charge of the prince's run- 
ning horses, rode up to his royal highness, on the 
race-course, and was heard to say to him that he 
would have given any money out of his own pocket, 
rather than the horse should have won the second 
race, appearances were so suspicious. His royal 
highness publicly accused Chiffney and the clerk of 
the stables of having won large sums. on each race, 
and insisted that Chiffney should submit himself 
to an examination by the stewards of the Jockey 
Club. The stewards were Mr. Button, Mr. Panton, 
and Sir Charles Bunbury. Sir John Lad and Mr. 
Phylips also interfered. Sir Charles Bunbury was 
by no means satisfied with the jockey, who, in spite 
of his pamphlet and his affidavit before the magis- 
trate, was not believed, and never afterwards trusted. 
The prince, however, settled an annuity of £200 
a-year on Chiffney. After this, a message was 
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sent to the prince, " that no gentleman would ever 
start against him again," and his royal highhess's 
name was struck out of the Jockey Club. He ac- 
cordingly paid the forfeits on his horse, and retired 
from the turf. 

A very curious anecdote was related by a certain 
person, to a friend, upon whose veracity confidence 
might be placed ; and as it exhibits character in a 
true light, it is now repeated. 

" One night, at Newmarket, his royal highness 
was induced to play at hazard with certain indi- 
viduals whose rank and station precluded the idea 
of any established or concerted system of fraud ; 
but it must not be concealed, that on the head of 
one of these individuals lies the weight of the ruin 
of more families than can be laid to the charge of 
any other professed gambler in the kingdom. On 
the night in question, fortune appeared to frown on 
the prince with her utmost severity ; and on rising 
from the table he found himself the loser of nearly 
four thousand pounds ! Some suspicion immedi- 
ately arose in his mind that there must be some 
fraud at the bottom ; and taking the dice from the 
table, he put them into his waistcoat pocket, declar- 
ing, if they were found to be true, the money should 
be paid on the following morning. Consternation 
seized the party ; they knew the dice were plugged, 
and the discovery of the fraud would be attended 
with the most serious consequences. A consultation 
was held, and it was determined that the only 
method of averting the disclosure of their villainy, 
was the abstraction of the false dice and the substi- 
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tution of good ones. But, how was this to be 
accomplished? His royal highness was, at this 

time, a visitor at the duke of B 's, whose house 

was the resort of all the sporting characters at New- 
market, and where some of the sliarpers who had 
concocted the deep-laid plan against his royal high- 
ness were on terms of the greatest intimacy. It 
was therefore proposed, that lots should be drawn, 
and that the individual who drew the lowest number 
should repair immediately to the duke's house, and 
by some stratagem obtain possession of the die. 
Fortunately for some, the lot fell upon a distant 
relation of his grace, who would be less liable to 
suspicion upon repairing to the house, and who 
being well known to all the domestics, no demur 
would be raised to his admittance. It was, however, 
found impracticable to accomplish the scheme with- 
out the aid of the domestic who was in close attend- 
ance on the prince ; and, influenced by the bribe of 
a hundred pounds, this domestic undertook to obtain 
possession of the waistcoat of his royal highness 
when he was undressing for the night, and, after 
abstracting the false dice, to substitute the genuine 
ones. The stratagem succeeded ; and Mr. R. re- 
turned to his most anxious associates : on the 
following morning the prince had the dice examined, 
and finding them good, he paid the amount of his 
loss without any further murmuring. 

But the matter did not rest here. The parties 
no sooner saw their honesty acknowledged, than 
they began to vent their indignation openly and 
secretly upon the prince, accusing him of having 
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cast an imputation on their characters, which they 
professed they did not deserve ; and declared that 
it was his rank, only, which protected him from 
the infliction of the most summary punishment. 

Disgusted and mortified, as also incessantly dis- 
turbed by applications from an innumerable host of 
clamorous creditors, his royal highness determined 
to seclude himself for a time, and took up his resi- 
dence at the Grange, in Hampshire. From thence 
he removed to a house near Blandford, Dorset, when 
again he played the part of " the chartered liber- 
tine," bound by no time or circumstance. Being 
detected with the only daughter of a gentleman, 
resident in that neighbourhood, he was under the 
necessity of making a retreat rather precipitately, 
thereby saving himself from the just indignation of 
the insulted parent ! 

In the early part of the year 1792, the establish- 
ment of his royal highness the duke of York was 
taken into consideration, in consequence of his 
marriage. The situation of the prince of Wales was," 
at this period, of a very unpleasant and embarrassing 
description. The king was urgent that he should 
marry into his own family ; but his royal highness 
constantly declared his disinclination to the idea. 
" Sir, said the prince, I love variety, and I know I 
am not at all calculated for the marriage state ; were 
I to enter into such a connexion, it would, very 
probably, establish the misery of both parties, and 
even then the succession might not be insured." 
The king was unbending in his resolution not to 
grant any pecuniary aid in any form to the prince. 
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until he should be willing to accede to these terms, 
and the other as resolutely refiised to comply. 

During this and the two following years, strange 
events were taking place in the highest circles. 
His royal highness was not separated from Mrs. F. 
for any long period, when an especial cause for cool- 
ness arose from the following circumstance. Mrs. F. 
had one very amiable and virtuous female friend, 
upon whom the breath of calumny had never been 
expended — ^beautiful, rich, and highly connected: 
Miss P. was marked out as a prize worth the regard 
of a prince ; but the tempter tried in vain to win or 
to destroy. After some considerable time, Mrs. F. 
$aw there was some negociation betwixt these per- 
sons, and was mean enough to intercept a letter, 
the contents of which were these : — 

" Park Street, Sept. 11, 1792. 

'^ Miss P. regrets that it is not in her power to comply with 
the wishes of his royal highness the prince ofW. to the fuU 
extent ; but in matters of so much delicacy, and in which the 
character of his royal highness is at stake, there is not anything 
which Miss P. would not undertake to accomplish the purpose 
which he has in view, and thereby contribute to his personal 
happiness. As secrecy in matters of this kind is of the greatest 
moment, if his royal highness will confer the honour on Miss 
P. of meeting her at the faro-table of the duchess of Cumber- 
land on Tuesday night, the business may be arranged, per- 
haps, to the entire satisfaction of his royal highness." 

In these lines Mrs. F. read nothing short of an 
amour, in which she determined to be the marplot ; 
and for the sake of the sure accomplishment of her 

1 
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plan, she did violence to her feelings by not evinc- 
ing any marks of her displeasure, and resolved to 
be at the faro-table of the duchess on the night 
appointed in the letter. The expected evening 
came, and they drove to the house of her friend. 
It was nearly ten o'clock before the prince arrived ; 
the magnet of attraction — ^the Adonis of the scene. 
After much anxiety, Mrs. F. observed the prince 
accompany Miss P. from the principal room : and so 
confirmed was her jealousy respecting her friend, 
that she immediately ordered her carriage and drove 
home, leaving the supposed culprit to find her way 
after, as well as she could. On the following morn- 
ing Miss P. was given to understand that the in- 
timacy formerly subsisting betwixt them was now 
at an end, and that it would be highly agreeable to 
Mrs. F., if Miss P. would select another place of 
residence. Confounded with this most unexpected 
dismissal^ Miss P. requested an interview, as she was 
conscious of no offence. The interview was refused ; 
nor did the offended lady condescend to give any 
reason for her unjust conduct. In this dilemma 
Miss P. applied to the prince to obtain from Mrs. F. 
an avowal of the cause for such conduct : he instantly 
undertook the office, and saw the offended beauty 
whose sullen frown told the storm within. Tlie 
prince heard the accusation with indignation, while 
Mrs. F. declared " she would accept the offers made 
to her, and leave the country for ever." " It is true," 
said his royal highness, " that Miss P. declares, in 
her note, her regret that she cannot satisfy my wishes 
to their full extent. The construction which the 
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jeslousj of your disposition has put upon that 
passage may be easily imagined, but it is in direct 
variance with truth. You know my embarrass- 
ments ; you know also that I am in danger of hav- 
ing even my horses and carriage taken in execution 
in the open street, if I do not come to some imme- 
diate settlement of Gray's account. I have com- 
pl^«ly exhausted my own resources ; the sale of 
my racing stud has produced me, comparatively, a 
trifle ; in fact, when the necessary expences are de- 
frayed of my establishment at Newmarket, there will 
not be the surplus of a pound. The connexions of 
Paget I know to be opulent, and I know also that 
she possesses resources from which a temporary 
assistance can be obtained. In my present embar- 
rassments I applied to her to obtain for me the loan 
of ten thousand pounds ; and in her answer she tells 
me that she regrets that she cannot satisfy my 
wishes to the full extent. The secrecy she enjoins 
is no more than that general line of prudence which 
usually distinguishes pecuniary transactions; and 
the assignation at the duchess of Cumberland's was 
nothing more than to inform me of the success of 
her application. On that night she delivered to me 
seven thousand pounds, and a negotiable security 
for the remaining three thousand ; and now I leave 
you to the enjoyment of your feelings at the unde- 
served obloquy which you have thrown on the 
character of a virtuous and generous girl ; and I 
trust this circumstance will operate as a caution to 
you, never to throw a stain upon the character of 
an individual before you are fully acquainted with 

i2 
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all the secret springs of action, and have arrived at 
a genuine and undisguised exposition of the ruling 
motives." 

Though a reconciliation took place, yet the pride 
of Mrs. F. was mortified at the unfair surmises 
she had indulged ; and to the credit of his royal 
highness the pecuniary obligation was fulfilled, and 
he gave the lady away at the altar some time after, 
presenting her with a diamond necklace of con- 
siderable value. 

It must, however, be admitted that this circum* 
stance did not tend to exalt Mrs. F. in the estimation 
of his royal highness, but undoubtedly produced a 
coolness between them, which, in conjunction with 
some other unpleasant circumstances, was never 
exactly removed. 

And now the most tempting offers were renewed 
to induce the prince to riiarry, and for a long time 
he most determinately refused to listen to parental 
solicitations or remonstrances, by which the king 
was greatly annoyed. 



CHAPTER IV. 



" I see the right, — and I approve it too ; 
Condemn the wrong, — and yet the wrong pursue." 

Tate. 

The mind recoils from the retrospect of 1793, both 
at home and abroad. The influence of the minister 
was greater than previously, and the unhappiness 
of the British monarch too visible to escape notice. 
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Even the horrors of the French Revolution did not 
banish the expression of personal regrets from an 
English king ! The assassination of the king of 
Sweden furnished topics for general court conversa- 
tion for a time ; but this gave way, in consequence of 
the interruption of the duke of York's departure 
for the Netherlands, and the tragical scenes in 
France. At this period, Mr. Pitt gained an acces- 
sion of strength in the House, as many joined him, 
who prior to this moment, had been declared oppo- 
nents; among whom were, the duka of Portland, 
Earl Fitzwilliam, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Wyndham. 
Whatever the private opinions of her majesty might 
be, she was unbendingly severe in some public de- 
clarations, where insult was intended to be conveyed ; 
but policy was ever considered before honesty — 
sometimes it might be an associate; and a prime 
minister, although unworthy, has been sometimes 
allowed to remain in office. 

Upon the close intimacy betwixt his royal high- 
ness and the celebrated Mesdames Billington and 
Crouch, there were many foul and degrading facts, 
which decency shrinks from announcing. Yet 
these ladies severally caused his royal highness 
great inconvenience by the presents he made to 
them, — the annuities settled upon them, — and after 
professed retirement from their society, at several 
periods, much lavish of money, in every purchase 
which folly could suggest. The queen was most 
satirical in her remarks and observations respecting 
her favourite heir, as she had learned, through the 
kind offices of Lady J., that a Jew in Crutched 
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Friars frequently waited upon his royal highness. 
Lady J. knew that, upon one occasion, ten thousand 
pounds had been advanced on a post-obit bond, to 
be paid upon a certain demise, for which accommo- 
dation twenty-five hundred pounds were given; 
but this is only one instance, from an innumerable 
number, which evinces the ruinous condition to 
which this heir-apparent was reduced. 

Offended and vexed, the monarch requires his 
son to marry, and the daughter of his aunt is fixed 
upon to becoiQfe his wife ! (as if his royal highness 
had not been allied to Mrs. F.) ; and from this 
period, to the close of 1794, we must embody much 
in short space. 

Very unfortunately for all parties, his majesty 
had been for some time resolved upon the union of 
his son with his niece, and had been in correspon- 
dence with his sister, the duchess of Brunswick, for 
some months upon the subject. In the year 1794, 
during the campaign in Germany, his royal high- 
ness the duke of York, became personally ac- 
quainted with the duke of Brunswick, his uncle, 
and was introduced to his court and family. The 
personal appearance and accomplishments of the 
princess Caroline, made very fevourable impressions 
upon his royal highness, and he expressed the same 
to his father the king, and his brother the prince of 
Wales. Let the reader recollect, that the debts of 
his royal highness the prince of Wales amounted 
then, to the enormous sum of six hundred thousand 
pounds, although a large sum had been but recently 
advanced to relieve his circumstances. By one 
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contrivance or another, the marriage was agreed 
upon, the debts were to be paid, and the princess 
Caroline, niece of king George the Third, was to 
be the victim of the necesssities of the prince of 
Wales. 

Passing by the numerous complimentary obser- 
vations made by the journalists of the day, we refer 
only to such facts as merit a place in history, repu- 
table or disreputable, as the case may be. It was 
on the 4th of April, 1795, that the princess of 
Brunswick reached Gravesend, and on the follow- 
ing day, attended by the infamous Lady J. 'departed 
for London. (Such was the influence which this 
vile character had with his royal highness, that she 
actually returned to town and pleaded indisposition ; 
but the prince insisted upon her receiving the 
princess Caroline, which she did most reluctantly.) 
A little before three o 'clock, the princess arrived at 
the palace, St. James's, and was received, by the 
king, affectionately — ^by the queen, with the most 
repulsive coolness — and by the prince, with polite- 
ness; he even endeavoured to pay this victim some 
attention, which so displeased Lady J., that she was 
bent upon their ruin. The interval which had 
to elapse before the next interview was devoted to 
effect the cruel purpose of this fiendish agent. 
The effects the next day were visible — for the prince 
was insultingly altered in his manners. Upon the 
8 th of April, these unfortunate nuptials were so- 
lemnised; audit may be said most truly, it was 
ceremony only. With a perfidy unexampled, did 
Lady J. interfere, in every possible way, to prevent 
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the possibility of happiness, or even quietude with 
these illustrious individuals — and to her arts it may 
be fairly ascribed, that the prevention of their peace 
was owing. From this may be traced the subse- 
quent dissatisfactions and miseries resulting from 
this sad union : thus involving the royal family, 
and the nation at large, in such feuds and broils 
as will never be forgotten, but aflford continual 
cause for spleen and opposition. Pitiable is the 
fate of that female, who is selected from any other 
motive than regard or esteem ; and despicable that 
hireling, who promises eternal constancy and in- 
tends the opposite; yet, who, to wipe off debts, 
contracted by folly and vice, dishonours the name 
of man. 

A month had scarcely passed away, ere the un- 
fortunate newly-married pair were openly insulting 
and insulted. The prince would frequently intrude 
such persons into the society of the princess as 
could not be borne without severe remarks. Every 
artifice was used to lower the princess in the esti- 
mation of his royal highness; and finding that 
Lady J. was in the habit of indecorous intimacy 
with the prince, she refused to associate any longer 
with her. His royal highness requested the lady 
should be received as his friend, and that she should 
at all times dine with the princess. It was upon 
this occasion that the unhappy princess first applied 
to her uncle and father-in-law, the king : she ex- 
plained her situation, as a solitary, traduced, and 
miserable lady : the king was greatly concerned — 
he .interfered, and Lady J. was removed, partially, 
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but still held her influence with his royal highness, 
in conjunction with Mrs. F. and other favourites, as 
suited the royal inclination. 

As a proof of the cause for dislike betwixt the 
princess and her royal mother-in-law, it is needful 
to relate, that soon after this fatal union a circum- 
stance occurred which excited the indignation of 
the princess against the queen. The princess had 
amused herself by writing to her mother, and giving 
a brief description of her majesty's person, manners, 
and even singularities in an open, but too candid 
way, considering her situation. In the summer of 
this year, whilst residing at Brighton, the princess 
entrusted these letters to Dr. Randolph, to convey 
to Brunswick, as he expressed his intention of visit- 
ing Germany. The doctor knew the letters were 
strictly private and confidential ; but one of them 
had incautiously been left on the table, and Lady J. 
had perused it during the absence of the writer 
from the room. This packet never reached its 
destination, but were found in the possession of the 
queen. Her royal highness charged Lady J. with 
the interception — the charge was denied, and the 
lady contended that she had no concern with the 
packet, and that to Dr. Randolph alone all blame 
must attache He, in his turn, exculpated himself 
from the charge, and gave her ladyship a state- 
ment of all the circumstances. The princess ex- 
pressed herself indignant at the loss, and required 
an explanation. Inquiries and investigation en- 
sued ; but it was not for some time after the charge 
was made, nor until the public papers accused er 
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of treachery, deceit, and embezzlement, that Lady J. 
endeavoured to explain by the following letter to 
Dr. Randolph, which was adressed to him privately. 

" Pall MalL 
^* The newspapers being full of accusations of my having 
opened a letter, either to or from her royal highness the princess 
of Wales, and as I cannot in any way account for what can 
have given rise to such a story, excepting the loss of those 
letters with which you were entrusted last summer, I must 
entreat that you will state the whole transaction, and publish 
the accounts in the newspapers you may think fit. Her royal 
highness having told me, at the time when my inquiries at 
Brighton, and yours in London, proved ineffectual, that she did 
not care about the letters, they being only letters of form, the 
whole business made so little impression on me, that I do not 
even recollect in what month I had the pleasure of seeing you 
at Brighton. I think you will agree with me, that defending 
myself from the charge of opening a letter, is pretty much the 
same thing as if I were to prove that I had not picked a pocket ; 
yet, in this case, I believe it may be of some use to show upon 
what grounds so extraordinary a calumny is founded. As I 
cannot wish to leave any mystery upon this affair, you are at 
liberty to publish this letter, if you think proper to do so." 

To this application Dr. Randolph paid no atten- 
tion ; but as the subject attracted public notice, and 
became a subject of universal reprobation, Lord J. 
addressed to Dr. Randolph another letter. 

Sir, 

Lady J. wrote to you early in the last week requesting 
that a full statement from you of all that had passed relating 
to the packet of letters belonging to her royal highness the 
princess of Wales might appear in public print. To that letter 
she has received no answer from you ; nor have I learned that 
any such publication has appeared. The delay I have been 
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willing to attribute to accident. But it now becomes my duty 

to call upon you^ and I do require it of you, that an explicit 

narratiye may be laid before the public : it is a justice she is 

entitled to — a justice Lady J.'s character claims — and which 

she has, and which you have acknowledged she has, a right to 

demand at your hands. Your silence upon this occasion I 

shall consider as countenancing that calumny which the false 

representations of the business have so shamefully and unjustly 

drawn upon Lady J. 

I am, &c/' 

In consequence of this farther application, Dr. 
Randolph, in a few days, wrote to Lady J., in which, 
after prefatory matter, he gave her permission to 
make the following statement public. " I need not 
recall to your ladyship's recollection the interview 
I had with the princess at Brighton, when she de- 
livered to me the packet in question : all her 
attendants in waiting were, I believe, present ; and 
the conversation generally turned upon the various 
branches of her august family, and the alteration I 
should find in them after an absence of ten years. 
This interview, if I am not mistaken, took place on 
the 13th of August ; and after waiting, by her royal 
highness's desire, till the 15th, when the prince was 
expected from Windsor, to know if he had any 
commands to honour me with, I had no sooner 
received from Mr. Churchill his royal highness's 
answer, than I departed for London, with the inten- 
tion of proceeding to Yarmouth. On my arrival 
in town, finding some very unpleasant accounts of 
the state of Mrs. R.'s health, I took the liberty of 
signifying the occurrence to her royal highness; 
annexing to it, at the same time, a wish to defer 
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my journey for the present, and that her royal 
highness would permit me to return the packet, or 
allow me to consign it to the care of a friend who 
was going into Germany and would see it safely 
delivered. To this I received, through your lady- 
ship, a most gracious message from her royal 
highness, requesting me by all means to lay aside 
my intentions, and to return the packet. In conse- 
quence of such orders, I immediately went to Carlton 
House, to inform myself by what conveyance the 
letters and parcels were usually sent to Brighton, 
and was told that no servant was employed, but 
that every day they were, together with the news- 
papers, committed to the charge of the Brighton 
post-coach from the Golden-cross, Charing-cross. 
On the subsequent morning, therefore, I attended 
at the Golden-cross, previous to the departure of the 
coach ; and, having first seen it regularly booked, 
delivered my packet addressed to your ladyship at 
the Pavilion. Immediately afterwards I set out for 
Bath, and had scarcely been a fortnight at home, 
when, to my great surprise and mortification, I 
received the following letter from your ladyship, 
dated, 



" Brighton, Sept Ist. 

" In consequence of your letter, I had her royal highness the 
princess of Wales' commands to desire that, as you did not go 
to Bnmswick, you should return the packet which she had 
given you. I wrote, accordingly, about a fortnight ago. Her 
royal highness not having received the packet, is uneasy about 
it, and desires you to inform me how you sent the letters to her, 
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and- where they were directed. If lefl at Carlton House, pray 
call there and make some inquiries respecting them. 

" I am, &c." 

To this letter Dr. Raudolph thus replied : — 

** I know not when I have been more seriously concerned 
than at the receipt of your ladyship's letter, which was for- 
warded to me this morning. The morning I left town, which 
was on the 20th of August, I went to the Brighton post-coach, 
which I was told at Carlton House was the usual conveyance 
of the princess's papers and packets, and booked a parcel 
addressed to your ladyship at the pavilion, inclosing the letters 
of her royal highness. I have sent to a friend in London, by 
this night*s post, to trace the business, and will request your 
ladyship to let your servants call at the Ship, the inn I believe 
the coach drives to at Brighton, to make inquiry there, and to 
examine the bill of parcels for Thursday, the 20th of August. 
If this prove not successful, I shall hold it my duty to return 
to town, and pursue the discovery myself. I shall not be 
easy till the packet is delivered safe; and trusting that this 

will soon be the case, 

" I remain, &c. 
" Bath, Sept. 4th, 1795." 

Posterity will read and judge : but to the princess 
of Wales the whole appeared as an unfair transac- 
tion, and the aiders and abettors thereof as unworthy 
of the station they held in society. In the mean 
time, a circumstance of great interest was made 
public, namely, the prospect of a regular succession 
to the throne — this was the pregnancy of her royal 
highness ; and few were the marks of regard re- 
ceived by this insulted lady during this period, 
save from the king, whose parental tenderness was 
unreniitting. 
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In the new establishment formed, the prince bad 
retained Lady Jersey; and he renewed his inter- 
course with Mrs. Fitzherbert, for whom he took a 
house in Park-lane, and fitted it up magnificently. 
The princess remonstrated against this conduct, and 
upon the constant absence of the prince from Carl- 
ton palace. 

The breach between the prince and princess of 
Wales was growing wider every day, nor was there 
any prospect of the evil being diminished by the 
birth of a child. Her royal highness was safely 
delivered of a daughter at Carlton House, on 7th 
of January, 1796, between nine and ten in the 
morning. All the usual ceremonies of state at a 
royal accouchement were preserved. There were 
present the archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord President of the Council, and 
all the lords and ladies of the household. The 
prince of Wales was likewise present. The chris- 
tening was solemnised on the 11th of February, 
1796, in the great drawing-room of St. James's 
Palace. 

The prince was now seen at all public places with 
Lady Jersey and Mrs. Fitzherbert, and he resisted 
the interference of the king upon the subject. 

Finally a separation took place, and the distressed 
monarch did truly deplore the existing griefs which 
he had so unintentionally been the instrument of 
producing. The bitter animosity of the queen was 
too pointedly exhibited to be mistaken ; and in a 
short time the princess left Carlton House, and 
retired to Charlton, a small but beautiful village 
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in the vicinity of London, taking with her the 
infant princess, Charlotte Augusta, and attended by 
Miss Grarth, Miss Vernon, Mrs. Harcourt, and Mrs. 
Sander ; these, with a few other ladies, formed her 
establishment. Her royal highness still retaining 
apartments in Carlton House. 

As if the quiet of the princess of Wales was ever 
to be disturbed, even into this retreat did tlie spoiler 
enter. The intelligence of the amours of the prince 
vras soon conveyed thither, and the victim of his 
necessities was outraged continually by the annoying 
descriptions thereof. 

The amount of money required for the supply 
this year, was above thirty-eight millions! about 
twenty of which were raised by loans. No wonder 
that heavy burdens must be imposed upon the 
people, to supply the then thirst for war, and sup- 
port the gorgeous appearances in high places ; while 
in England and Ireland, innumerable thousands 
were perishing for want of bread. 

Under the most trying and heart-rending circum- 
stances, the princess of Wales resolved to seek an 
interview with her majesty, and by perseverance 
obtained it. The result was an increase of sorrow 
and regret, upon a review of the declared hostility 
of the queen. Thus neglected and insulted by the 
prince and the unbending queen, the high-minded 
princess returned from her interview, to find solace 
in the smile of her child — ^not presuming that was 
to be a short-lived enjoyment, as it proved to be. 

It must be acknowledged that the mind of this 
ill-treated princess was not formed in a common 
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mould, or of an inferior quality: thus she was 
enabled to employ herself rationally, in intellectual 
improvement. Nevertheless, hours of deep anxiety 
were frequently her portion, and, but for the sym- 
pathy of the king, all must have been dresry. 
The frequent visits of his majesty were regarded as 
most ominous, by the avowed enemies of the prin- 
cess, and it was declared in certain circles, that 
some means ought to be contrived, to prevent such 
public approbation and affection, as was thus mani- 
fested. 

This year was of strange character ; the bank of 
England stopped payment; mutinies were an- 
nounced to have taken place in the army and navy ; 
Ireland upon the very verge of rebellion ; and the 
sum required for the service of the year, 17S7, was 
forty-two millions of money — of which, thirty- 
four millions were raised by loans, and three 
millions by exchequer bills. The price of the quar- 
tern loaf, nine-pence halfpenny. 

In July, the demise of the right honourable 
Edmund Burke, was announced; who, at the early 
part of his career, was considered to hold a secondary 
place in the friendship of the prince of Wales. 
Mr. Burke was one of the most remarkable charac- 
ters of his times. Bom with a vast and rare genius, 
he cultivated it with unceasing industry, and this 
application purchased for him a large share of 
patronage. In his praise it is frequently declared, 
" that he neither encouraged nor fostered the liber- 
tine dispositions of the illustrious individual whose 
friendship and esteem he shared." 
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The two following years were not easily to be 
erased from the memory of those who lived in splen- 
dour, or who pined in want. The intrigues of the 
abandoned profligates whose rank screened them 
from condign punishment, are revolting to the 
memory of surviving sufferers. During this period, 
the queen was under the necessity of using great 
exertion to prevent any extremely mortifying event 
firom being communicated to the unfortunate king ; 
well knowing that his great and numerous griefs 
would find a little relief in being submitted to the 
no less unfortunate princess of Wales. Nothing 
was more vexatious than to know her sovereign 
authority could not contrive, or call forth means 
by which this proper regard should be destroyed. 
But even in this her majesty was foiled ; for, despis- 
ing the intention, the king continued his visits. 

As war was requisite to empower the throne, or 
rather to fiirnish place and pension, so was the mi- 
nister obliged to ransack every crevice which would 
admit of a new tax^ or an addition to those already 
in force. The carnage was so great, that in many 
quarters the earth was covered with the multitudes 
of " killed and wounded." 

" Thus did a noble people serve the policy of 
unfeeling, tyrannical characters, whose great glory 
was in the misery of others. From this period, 
the historian must not shrink from exposing vice 
in its secret deformity. 

The treatment which the princess experienced 
from the prince had made a great impression upon 
the general mind ; nor was the conduct of the queen 

K 
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calculated, in any degree, to appease the popular 
discontent. She even vindicated in court circles 
the conduct of the prince, and actually expressed 
her doubts relative to the moral character of the 
princess to a member of her own family, whose 
just indignation rose very high in consequence. 
So, instead of anxiously endeavouring to hush the 
discordant jarrings. Queen Charlotte only increased 
them, and fanned the flame of personal resentments 
and animosities to the utmost of her power. These 
mean and unpardonable arts were represented, from 
time to time, to the princess, until she had great 
difiiculty in controlling herself when they met. 
This ungenerous behaviour of the queen produced 
an aversion in the open-hearted princess, who did 
not conceal the same, or the causes which had in- 
duced it. 

It was about this era, that the prince formed 
a connexion with a character admirably fitted 
for the performance of any act which might re- 
quire dexterity, deep finesse, or total absence of 
principle. He was introduced at Carlton House; 
and at last became the purloiner of innocence and 
virtue for the heir apparent ! This addition was a 
completion to the declared taste of his royal high- 
ness ; for, from his well-known profession of seduc- 
tion, his abilities had been called into exercise by 
another branch of this illustrious family. 

It is needful here to observe, that when the 
princess of Wales was appointed ranger of Green- 
wich Park, she removed from Charlton to Mon- 
tague House, on Blackheath; and here it was that 
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the half-melancholy monarch spent much of hi^ 
time ; and by his testified regard for the princess, 
and the princess Charlotte, for a period prevented 
any extreme marks of ill-feeling upon the part of 
the queen. 

But the year 1800 did not close before the storm 
was visible in prospect. The prince, encouraged 
and supported by the queen, expressed his disap- 
proval of the king's visits to Blackheath ! Severe 
misunderstandings arose betwixt them ; but the 
king defended his niece, and commanded " that the 
prince should never again insult him, by an attempt 
to prevent him from doing his duty." 

A separate establishment was formed at Shrews- 
bury-house for the princess Charlotte : and, though 
so young, she was removed from the endearing 
smile of her mother, who was to be restricted to 
seeing her child once in one week ; or, if oftener, it 
was to be considered a great indulgence. 

It will fill an after-page to delineate a few 
characters, who, previously to this date, were in 
royal society ; who had (as occasion ofiered) been 
undesigning^ yet most undermining enemies oi peace 
and family concord. 

It is to be remembered, that Queen Charlotte 
had entertained an unusual dislike to the princess 
of Wales from the period of the intercepted corres- 
pondence. If titles may be excused for a moment, 
there will be no treason in saying, " that neither 
money or power was dormant, to promote and com- 
plete the ruin of the princess of Wales." 

k2 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Oh, woman ! woman ! best, or worst of all. 
Do we not owe to thee, the first sad fall V 

Who shall dare to trace the tainted scenery of 
which there is such an abundant display in the 
year 1801 ? The curtain must only be raised " half 
mast high:^* not from inahility to do otherwise, 
but from better motives. 

Certain persons were judged worthy of the 
regard of her majesty — the question was " Can they 
be trusted, and in any very particular way ?" The 
reply given, was, " In anything, your majesty." 
In the month of April, 1801, a family took a house 
at Blackheath, by the advice (it was said) of the 
faculty, who considered the air good for the gentle- 
man, as he had recently returned from Egypt, and 
had occasionally to visit Chatham. This gentleman 

and his wife were no other than Sir John and Lady 
Douglas ! 

Lady Douglas was the daughter of respectable 

parents, whose condition in life had been very 

hardly earned : her husband was the son of Louis 

Douglas, esquire. When thirteen years old, the 

duke of Athol procured for him a commission in the 

marines. He served in the West Indies, America, 

and in the capture of the Cape of Good Hope. Mr, 

Douglas then sailed in the " Tigre" with Sir Sidney 

Smith, and was at the siege of St. Jean d'Acre. 
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Upon the capture of £1 Arish, he was despatched 
to England with an account of its surrender ; upon 
which occasion his majesty conferred upon Mr. 
Douglas the honour of knighthood, and a pension 
of four hundred and thirty-three pounds per an- 
num, as a remuneration for his services and the loss 
he had sustained. — Under the control of an arbitrary 
and tyrannical wife, Sir J. D. was an acquiescent 
assistant governed by that wife : greatly opposed to 
his inclinations he became the accuser of Caroline, 
princess of Wales. So greatly, also, was the ne- 
cessity to use stratagem, by which her royal high- 
ness might be unhandsomely distressed, that this 
" hen-pecked husband" was selected to give conse- 
quence to any declarations. 

The introduction of Lady Douglas to the prin- 
cess of Wales was in the following manner : 

Early in the year 1801, Lady Douglas had been 
brought to bed of a daughter ; and in the month 
of November of the same year, the child having 
been reported to her royal highness, she determined 
to convince hdrself by ocular demonstration. Her 
motives for thus acting, originated solely in that 
warm attachment which her royal highness always 
evinced for children, without any regard to their 
rank or station. As there is no reason to doubt 
this part of Lady Douglas's statement, especially 
as such attachment was evinced by the princess 
from her earliest years, the introduction may be 
given in her own words. 

" As I was sitting," said Lady Douglas, " in my 
parlour, which commanded a view of the heath, I 
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saw, to my surprise, the princess of Wales — elegantly 
dressed in a lilac satin pelisse, primrose-coloured 
half-boots, and a small travelling cap furred with 
sable — and a lady pacing up and down before the 
house, and sometimes stopping as if desirous of 
opening the gate in the iron railing to come in. 
At first, I had no conception her royal highness 
really wished to come in, but must have mistaken 
the house for another person's : for I had never been 
made known to her, and I did not know that she 
knew where I lived. I stood at the window looking 
at her, and as she looked very much, from respect 
I courtesied, as I understood was customary ; to my 
astonishment she returned my courtesy by a familiar 
nod, and stopped. Old Lady Stuart, a West Indian 
Lady, who lived in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and who was in the habit of coming to see me, was 
in the room, and said, ' You should go out, her 
royal highness wants to come in out of the snow.* 
Upon this, I went out, and she came immediately 
to me, and said, * I believe you are Lady Douglas, 
and you have a very beautiful child ] I should like 
to see it.' I answered, that I was very sorry that I 
could not have the honour of presenting my little 
girl to her, as I and my family were spending the 
cold weather in town, and I was only come to spend 
an hour or two upon the heath. I held open the 
gate, and the princess of Wales and her Lady, Misd 
Heyman, I believe, walked in and sat down, and 
stayed above an hour, laughing very much at Lady 
Stuart, who being a singular character, talked all 
kinds of nonsense." 
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This introduction soon led the way to further 
intimacy. In the course of a fortnight afterwards, 
Sir John and Lady Douglas received an invitation 
to Montague House ; and ultimately reciprocal visits 
were made. Indeed, upon such familiar and friendly 
terms were the princess and Lady Douglas, that she 
on one occasion supplied the place of a lady in wait- 
ing to her royal highness ; and even went to reside, 
by her desire, in the round tower then at the bottom 
of the garden of Montague House, in order to be 
more immediately near her royal benefactress and 
fiiend. 

This intimacy of Lady Douglas with the princess 
of Wales continued from the month of November, 
1801, till about Christmas, 1803 ; at which time 
the Douglases left Blackheath and went into Devon- 
shire. In the month of October, 1804, they 
returned, when Lady Douglas left her card at Mon- 
tague House ; and on the 4th of the same month, 
received a letter from Mrs. Vernon desiring her not 
to come there any more. After receiving Mrs. 
Vernon's letter. Lady Douglas wrote to the princess 
on the subject, but it was sent back unopened. 
Lady Douglas remarked, in her subsequent state- 
ment, " I had never, at this time, mentioned the 
princess's being with child, or being delivered of 
a child to any person, not even to Sir John 
Douglas." 

This assertion, however, is untrue ; for it was in 
consequence of some observations of Lady Douglas, 
reflecting on the character and conduct of her royal 
highness, and communicated to her, that the visits 
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of Lady Douglas were not to be repeated at Mon- 
tague House. Nor was this the sole reason for the 
conduct of the princess ; but the levity and improper 
behaviour of Lady Douglas, which was a subject 
of general animadversion, in the circle in which she 
moved, additionally determined the princess on re- 
linquishing her acquaintance altogether. But for 
this determination on the part of her royal highness. 
Lady Douglas would have continued her intimacy 
at Montague House. 

Had her royal highness been guilty of the crimes, 
subsequently laid to her charge by Lady Douglas, 
a more imprudent, a more insane step than banish- 
ment from her presence could not have been taken. 
By two of her friends the princess was advised not 
to adopt that plan, as, from the malicious character 
of Lady D., they apprehended unpleasant results 
might ensue. But her royal highness was firm and 
decided, and the communication was made. At 
her dismissal. Lady Douglas became greatly mor- 
tified and enraged : she said, " The circumstance of 
being driven out of the house by the hands of the 
lady in waiting, as if she had deserved it, and as 
if she were a culprit, was wounding her with a 
poisoned arrow, which left the wound to fester after 
it had torn and stabbed her ; it was a refinement in 
insult, for the princess had always been in the habit 
of writing to her herself^ and had commanded her 
never to hold intercourse with her through her 
ladies, but always directly to herself.^' 

It appears, however, by Lady Douglas's state- 
ment that some suspicions had been entertained, 
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relative to the honourable nature of the connexion 
between her ladyship and Sir Sidney Smith ; for 
she complained of the receipt of two anonymous 
letters accompanied with drawings, wliich she 
asserted were written by the princess of Wales, " to 
throw fire-brands into the bosom of a quiet family !" 
Quiet, no doubt, particularly when Sir Sidney 
Smith resided with them; her ladyship's temper 
being at such times remarkably mild and placid, 
and apparently pleased with everything around her. 

The visits of Sir Sidney Smith to Montague 
House, at this time, were more frequent than were 
agreeable to Lady Douglas ; and whenever he was 
spending the evening there, her domestics observed 
that she was agitated and vexed. But Lady Douglas 
expressly stated in her deposition, that she never 
observed any impropriety of conduct between Sir 
Sidney Smith and the princess. 

For the more complete development of this his- 
tory, numerous conversations have been had with 
a female servant who formed part of the household 
of Sir John Douglas, during his lady's intimacy 
with the princess of Wales; and the impression upon 
the minds of all the domestics was, that Lady 
Douglas was jealous of Sir Sidney Smith, and of 
his intimacy with the Princess of Wales ; and that 
from that circumstance arose the rancour which 
her ladyship evinced towards the princess, and the 
falsehoods which she subsequently promulgated con- 
cerning her. This circumstance, and her dismissal 
from Montague House, in a mind constituted as 
Lady Douglas's appears to have been, furnish a 
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clue to one of the most unprincipled conspiracies 
which has ever disgraced the annals of this, or any 
other country. It must not, however, be forgotten, 
that another motive which might possibly, and 
perhaps did, operate upon the mind of Lady Douglas 
and her coadjutors, was the hope of reward from a 
certain quarter, whence only reward could possibly 
be expected. 

It unfortunately happened for the princess of 
Wales, that she had, about this time, adopted a 
child of a poor woman of the name of Austin. 
Concerning the birth and parentage of this boy 
there fortunately has not been the least doubt, i^ce 
first the matter was investigated. But Lady Douglas 
thought this a fit opportunity to assume and assert 
that this child was the offspring of the princess of 
Wales ; and to convey to the then heir-apparent, 
an account of the conduct of his wife (long since, 
it is true, living apart from him, and whom in fact, 
though not in law, he had repudiated), which as 
stated by Lady Douglas, was so wicked and so 
indecent, that if true, it demanded from the prince of 
Wales and the country, severe animadvemon and 
reproof, not to say the ulterior proceeding of a 
regular and legal divorce, accompanied possibly 
with the higher and dreadful penalty which awaits 
the crime of high treason. But, if the alleged 
transactions had even been true^ of all persons in 
the world Lady Douglas was the last who should 
have betrayed her friend and her benefactress; a 
princess whose benevolence knew no bound but the 
utmost limit of her means; a princess who had 
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heaped on the Douglases innumerable favours and 
kindnesses ; who had fostered them in her bosom 
without being aware that they would soon forget all 
her kindnesses, and become her secret accusers, and 
the projectors of her utter ruin. But these alleged 
transactions have been indisputably proved to be 
FALSE ; and therefore, whatever epithets are bestowed 
upon Sir John and Lady D., must acquire from this 
consideration additional propriety and force. 

Let it be distinctly understood, that from the 
earliest period of the intimacy betwixt her royal high- 
ness and her calumniators, she had kept a diary ^ and 
twice was it prevented from being published by the 
interference of those by whom she was surrounded. 
Every movement appears to have been closely 
watched ; every word or sentence might have been 
set down upon a tablet of stone, distorted by the 
pen of falsehood and envy. When guilt could not 
be detected, innocence must be slandered ! — ^Thus 
did this royal lady endure existence ; for certainly 
it was an endurance, not an enjoyment. 

The friendly countenance and council enjoyed by 
her royal highness, from some of the most superior 
statesmen of the day, were duly appreciated by her, 
and she invariably adopted the measures they sug- 
gested, or gave them such reasons for rejecting them 
as were decidedly satisfactory. — Proofs for these 
assertions will be given in the regular date. 

It has been allowed by those who were most 
intimately acquainted with the subject, that divorce 
was to be procured, if possible ! Separation was 
not sufficient. Nothing short of adultery could 
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procure this : royal favour must be earned, or pro- 
cured at any price; perjury must not be regarded 
as a transgression of the law, human or divine ! In 
this year (1801) her royal highness was very affec- 
tionately regarded by one male and one female 
branch of her uncle's family : in many instances 
they cheered her hours of gloom and sadness ; yet 
their attentions were obliged to be in private, lest 
the despotic power should interrupt. The suffering 
monarch was "wild with fury, or subdued by 
grief," and in consequence he was an object of pity 
and deserved regard. In one note to her royal 
highness, from her royal highness the Princess E., 
she says, " The accounts are better to-night. This 

day has been very composed ; so I hope the 

little worry we had yesterday is nearly over." 

This note is introduced to convince the reader 
that the princess of Wales enjoyed the confidence 
of one of the king's daughters, and one who ven- 
tured to give her the private bulletin of the day. 

The history of William Austin, (the name of the 
child to whom allusion has been made), has been 
thus simply stated by his mother. 

Samuel Austin, the father of William, was bom 
at Wellington, in the county of Somerset ; and is 
the son of Peter and Lydia Austin, poor but indus- 
trious people of that town, but long since dead. 

In the year 1800, Mrs. Sophia Austin, the wife 
of Samuel Austin, was employed to take care of [a 
house for a Mr. Woodford, her husband's uncle, at 
Deptford. During some part of this time her hus- 
band lived chiefly in London, in various places of 
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service : soon after his wife's removal to Deptford, 
Austin went to live with her at that place ; and at a 
subsequent period obtained employment in his 
majesty's dock-yard, as a labourer. Having con- 
tinued in this situation above fifteen months, he was 
discharged, during the time of the general peace in 
September, 1802. 

Mrs. Austin having again become pregnant, (for 
she had previously borne three children) and being 
within two months of her accouchement, was 
desirous of obtaining a letter of recommendation 
into the Brownlow-street hospital. Being acquaint- 
ed with a poor woman of the name of Lasley, who 
obtained daily relief from Montague House, Mrs. 
Austin requested Mrs. Lasley to endeavour to pro- 
cure a letter of recommendation from some ladies 
in attendance, for admission into the hospital. 
Mrs. Lasley made application, but was not success- 
ful. Fearing, however, that Mrs. Austin would 
suspect she had not applied for her, she proposed 
that she should accompany her to Black heath ; to 
this Mrs. Austin agreed ; and on the Monday fol- 
lowing they kept the appointment ; Mrs. Austin 
remaining on the heath while her companion went 
into the house. 

Mrs. Lasley inquired for Mr. Stikeman, the 
page; but he not being in the house, they returned ; 
as they were returning across the heath, they met 
him. Mrs. Lasley said, " This is the jioor woman 
for whom I solicited a letter of recommendation into 
the hospital." Mr. Stikeman observed, he was 
very sorry he could not obtain one for her ; but said 
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the ladies would give her a letter to be attended at 
home. To this Mrs. Austin objected ; and Mr. 
Stikeman again observed that he could not pro- 
cure her an admission into the hospital, having 
already asked the ladies the question. 

Not procuring a letter from Montague House, 
Mrs. Austin obtained one through a friend in town, 
and was admitted into the hospital, on Sunday the 
1 1th of July, 1802 ; on which day she was delivered 
of a son, who was baptized at the house of the In- 
stitution, on the 15th of the same month, and named 
William. 

In the following October, Austin (in consequence 
of being discharged from the dock-yard) and his 
wife were [in much distress: on one occasion, some 
little diifference arising between them, he proposed 
that she and her children should become chargeable 
to the parish ; but to this she objected. 

At this time Mrs. Austin having heard that 
several persons had made successful applications to 
the princess of Wales to procure a reinstatement in 
his majesty's dock-yard, she was advised to try this 
expedient on behalf of her husband, and induce 
him to write a petition, which she said she would 
take to her royal highness, and endeavour to get 
him replaced in his former situation. She accord- 
ingly took the petition, and went with the child 
William in her arms, on Saturday the 23rd of 
October, to Montague House. There, on seeing 
Mr. Stikeman, she stated the motive of her appli- 
cation ; but he said he was not permitted to do such 
things, having applications of a similar nature 
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almost daily. She urged her great distress, having 
another child at home, and her husband being quite 
destitute of employment, Mr, Stikeman, on this 
representation, gave her a shilling, took the petition 
(which was never presented), observing at the same 
time, that she had a fine child in her arms, and 
asked how old it was. Mrs. Austin answered, 
about three months. Mr. Stikeman replied, " If 
it had been about a fortnight old, he could have 
got it taken care of for her." She said that she 
thought it a better age to be taken from the mother, 
than if it were younger ; he replied, " Ah, time." 
He then looked at it, saying, " It's a fine child, give 
it me." He accordingly took the child into the 
house. 

When Mr. Stikeman returned with the child, 
he said that he had been a very good boy, and 
desired her to give him the shilling again, that he 
might make it up half-a-guinea ; and this he told 
her was a present from the ladies. The princess of 
Wales did not at this time see the child. 

On the 25th of October, Mrs. Austin, according 
to appointment, went again to Montague House. 
Mr. Stikeman inquired for her husband. He 
desired her to bring him with her the next morning 
by ten or eleven o'clock, as he particularly wished 
to see him ; and that if they were not there at the 
time appointed, he would call on them at Deptford 
at twelve. 

When Mrs. Austin reached home she went im- 
mediately to London in search of her husband, 
whom she at length found, and on her representa- 
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tion» they returned the same night to Deptford. 
The next morning Mr. Stikeman called on them, 
in consequence of their not having gone to Mon- 
tague House, and made particular inquiries into 
their circumstances and character ; promising to do 
what he could for them, in the way of obtaining a 
provision for the child. 

A few days afterwards Mrs. Austin went to Mon- 
tague House, and asked Mr. Stikeman whether he 
would be able to do any thing for her child. He 
said he would try. 

Mr. Stikeman went to Deptford on the 4th of 
November, and directed Mrs. Austin to bring her 
child to Montague House the next day, and gave 
her particular instructions in what manner she was 
to act on the occasion. He directed her to come to 
Blackheath at a certain hour, and to place hei'self 
near the door of Montague House, so that her royal 
highness might see the child as she was getting 
into her carriage. The day was, however, very 
rainy, and Mrs. Austin did not go. 

On the next day, Mr. Stikeman went to Dept- 
ford, to inquire the reason of her not bringing the 
child according to appointment. She mentioned 
the weather as the only cause ; he appeared much 
displeased ; and told her she must leave what she 
was about, dress herself and the child, and hasten 
with all possible speed to Montague House, as the 
princess was anxious to see it immediately ; that 
when she came she must inquire for him — and not 
speak to any of the servants, or take the least notice 
of the circumstance to any person whatever. 
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On her arrival at Montague-house, Mr. Stike^^ 
man showed her into the Blue-room, obtained some 
dinner for her, and told her that she was now to be 
introduced to her royal highness, who was then 
taking a walk, but would soon return. Mrs. Austin 
waited two hours^ when at length her royal high- 
ness made her appearance, accompanied by two 
ladies, passing through the Blue-room from the 
park. The princess observing Mrs. Austin, went 
up to her, as she stood with the child in her arms, 
and touching it under the chin, said " O what a 
nice one ; — how old is it ? Mrs. Austin replied, 
" About three months." Her royal highness then 
turned to her ladies, and conversed with them in 
French. Immediately afterwards her royal high- 
ness retired with one of the ladies into another 
room, leaving the other lady and Mr. Stikeman 
with Mrs. Austin and the child. Mr. Stikeman 
and this lady also retired for a few minutes into an 
adjoining room ; and as they were Cutting the 
door, she heard the lady say to Mr. Stikeman, 
"What do you know of this woman?" the door 
closing, she heard no more. 

The lady then returned, and asked whether she 
thought she could make up her mind to part from 
the child, and leave it with her royal highness, 
observing, " what a fortunate woman she would 
be to have her child taken under the protection of 
so illustrious a personage, and that it would, in all 
respects, be brought up and treated as a young 
prince; and if he should behave properly as he 
grew up, what an excellent thing it would be for 

L 
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him." Mrs. Austin replied, that she thought she 
could part with it to such a person as her royal 
highness, rather than keep it and suffer it to want. 
The lady then gave her a pound note, and desired 
her to go into the coffee-room and get some arrow- 
root and other necessaries for the purpose of weaning 
the child, as she then suckled it. 

Frances Lloyd, the woman who superintended 
the coffee-room, was directed by Mr. Stikeman to 
give the arrow-root to Mrs. Austin, with instruc- 
tions to mix it; and Mrs. Austin was ordered to 
begin weaning the child that night ; but if the 
weaning appeared to hurt it, she was not to perse- 
vere, but to inform them. 

As they were going out, a carriage stood at the 
front door, and a lady, who came from the house, 
was getting into it. Mr. Stikeman accompanied 
her to the carriage door, and said to the lady, " This 
is the little boy which her royal highness is going 
to take." "Oh, is it," she replied, "and what_is 
his name ?" He answered, " William ;" " Why, that 
is the very name to which her royal highness is so 
partial." Who this lady was, Mrs. Austin does not 
know, but the servants at Montague-house did not 
hesitate to state that it was Lady Douglas. This 
observation deserves particular attention. 

Mrs. Austin went again to Montague House on 
the Thursday following, when Mr. Stikeman said 
that he expected her before, as they were anxious 
to know how the child took its weaning. She called 
at Montague-house again on the Sunday morning, 
when Mr. Stikeman, after inquiring on what day the 
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princess would want the child, directed her to bring 

it on the next day, Monday, the 15 th of November. 
On Monday, Mrs. Austin left home, calling on 
a Mrs. Jones, in Butt-lane, an acquaintance, that 
she might take leave of the child before she finally 
parted from it. On her arrival at Montague-house 
she inquired for Miss Sander, having met Mr. 
Stikeman on Blackheath, wlio had ordered her to do 
so ; she was shown into Miss Sander's room, who, 
seeing her much distressed at parting from the 
infant, said, " It is still at your option, whether to 
leave it or not with her royal highness." Mi's. 
Austin replied, " She would certainly let her royal 
highness have it, as she knew it would be taken 
care of." Miss Sander then took the child, saying, 
" Take a kiss of your mother, my dear, at parting ;" 
and then conveyed it to her royal highness. Mrs. 
Austin was afterwards sent into the coffee-room, when 
Frances Lloyd said to her, with apparent displeasure, 
" I don't suppose the child will be kept in the house; 
I don't know what we shall do with it here." Mrs. 
Austin then asked her where she thought the child 
would be placed ; she said, " She supposed it would 
be put across the heath, where her royal highness 
had some other children at nurse, under the care of 
the steward's wife." By this time Mr. Stikeman 
had returned to Montague-house, and Mrs. Austin 
immediately told him what Mrs. Lloyd had said 
respecting the child's being put out of the house : 
he desired her to pay no attention to any thing that 
was said by any of the servants, as they knew 
nothing about the business. 

2 L 
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The next day Mr. Stikeman came to Deptford 
to inform Mrs. Austin that the child was very well, 
that her royal highness had done every thing for it 
herself, and that she appeared to be very fond of it. 
She went, as usual, on subsequent days to Monta- 
gue-house, and was permitted to see the chi d. 

As William Austin grew up, he was constantly 
taken about with the princess, and treated in every 
respect as a child of her own. Her royal highness, 
indeed, appeared to be very much attached to 
the boy. 

It may be mentioned here, that, after William 
Austin was finally left with the princess, Mrs. 
Austin asked Mr. Stikeman what answer she should 
give to any person who should inquire about it ; 
he replied, " Tell the truth, and say that her royal 
highness has taken the child under her protection.'* 

It should be also stated, that Mrs. Austin always 
saw the child whenever she chose to go to Monta- 
gue-house, till that establishment was broken up ; 
when the princess took him abroad with her, in 
1814, as also the young Edwardina Augusta. 

It may be also necessary to observe, that Austin 
subsequently obtained, by the influence of the late 
Mr. Perceval, a locker's place in the London Docks, 
which he yet retains. And that Mrs. Austin 
received about forty pounds per annum from the 
queen, for several years previous to her majesty's 
death. 

It has been considered necessary thus to give an 
authentic and somewhat minute detail of the history 
of the adopted male child, and protege of her royal 
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highness the princess of Wales, because it supplies 
a clue to all the charges which were subsequently 
brought against her. It is a simple unvarnished 
statement of facts, the truth of every word of which 
has been substantiated by different witnesses. 

The extreme high price of provisions, at this 
period, was felt exceedingly by the greater portion 
of the population ; bread was too dear for the poor 
to purchase, the quartern loaf being sold for twenty- 
one pence, although mixed with deleterious in- 
gredients. The supplies required amounted to 
nearly forty millions of money, the national debt 
was doubled by an eight years' war, and thus was a 
distressed people reduced to misery bordering upon 
starvation. 

It is worthy of notice that every branch of the 
royal family did not receive too largely from the 
general frmds : in testimony of which, it is recorded 
that the duke of Kent, upon being appointed general 
and commander-in-chief of all the forces in British 
North America, sailed for that country soon after, 
in the Arethusa frigate ; and his horses, equipage, 
baggage, and other equipments belonging to his 
royal highness were embarked on board a trans- 
port, which the British government had expressly 
destined for that purpose. After the duke had 
sailed, an embargo was laid on every British vessel 
in the ports of this country, on account of the Helder 
expedition; and, amongst others, upon the trans- 
port containing the equipment of his royal highness. 
It was not allowed to sail till the following October, 
when, owing to the tempestuous weather usual at 
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that season on the coast of North America, it was 
wrecked on Staten Island, and all on board perished. 

The loss of this transport was of very great im- 
portance to his royal highness. It contained his 
library, maps, papers, cellar, furniture, carriages, 
horses, and every thing necessary for a prince and 
commander-in-chief of North America : to complete 
which his royal highness had expended a very 
considerable part of his income, expecting to have 
remained there for some years ; and although it is 
usual in such cases for the country to re-imburse 
officers, his royal highness did not obtain any re- 
muneration. 

The year 1802 was of an important character in 
France. Buonaparte held himself surrounded with 
many friends, and he aspired to great power. A 
wish was expressed in the senate to raise him still 
higher, and the question was proposed to the French 
people, " Shall Napoleon Buonaparte be declared 
consul for life ?" Registers being opened in each 
commune, in which the citizens were to sign their 
assent or dissent, a return was made of more than 
three millions and a half affirmative, to three hun- 
dred and seventy-four negative. He next,/ was 
empowered to appoint his successor ; and the^name 
was only wanting to render him a monarch with 
hereditary right. 

In the month of August the right honorable 
Charles James Fox visited Paris, and was received 
by Napoleon with the most flattering testimonies of 
respect and regard. 

Upon his return home, Mr. Fox found the in- 
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triguing prince of W. in a very awkward dilemma, 
occasioned by his daring attempt upon the honour 
of a very highly reputable lady, of which the fol- 
lowing account ought to be received with an as- 
surance of its being an unvarnished fact. 

Presents of ornaments from his royal highness 
and invitations to Carlton-house were numerously 
made to the accomplished Miss B — n, who, though 
an actress, was too well guarded by the circumspec- 
tion and close attention of her most respectable 
mother, to run wilfully into any snare so prepared 
to entrap her. Handsome in person, and elegant 
in manners. Miss B. could not avoid the eye of the 
deceiver, or his worthless panders : she was therefore 
selected as a victim. Every attempt was repulsed 
with an indignation becoming strict virtue ; but the 
prince was the more determined to effect his pur- 
pose, and, by artifice and deep-laid strategem, to 
destroy what he could not devour. 

The marked prize had engaged herself for a short 
time to play at a distance of some miles from 
London — her intervening time employed in pre- 
paration for the next appearance. One intimacy 
only varied the scene : this was with the celebrated 
Mrs. H — 11, a lady of superior appearance, and as 
worthless as her employers. This shameless creature 
had engaged to procure the possession of this 
amiable girl for his royal highness. 

Finding her family circumstances were embar- 
rassed, she proposed to take up her abode with the 
B. family, upon a liberal consideration, and made 
no objection to Long Acre. They were received 
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with manifold tokens of regard by the B. family, 
and every attention which had been displayed 
towards their worthy daughter, received the most 
grateful thanks from the unsuspecting parents. 

Early in the following day a gentleman^ whose 
appearance declared his respectability, was admitted 
to pay his compliments to Mrs. H. As if greatly 
amazed, she rose to meet him, and, to her confusion, 
saw Lord L. recognised by the worthy femily as aa 
acquaintance of ancient date. From this unex* 
pected blight to and of her wishes, Mrs. H, formed 
the following plan — Miss B, was about to appear 
in a new character, and, as a proof of real regard, 
^* Mrs. H. desired that she might present her with 
such a dress as would befit the character." There 
was a noted milliner, residing in Pall Mall, whose 
house was the resort of the principal fashionables of 
the day— 'to this milliner the dress must be en^ 
trusted. An hour is appointed to try on the rich 
raiment, and Mrs. H^. s^ccompanies her non^suspect-* 
ing friend. 

At this time there was a house half fronting Pall 
Mall, the other in St. James's-square — ^it was then 
occupied by Mrs. Brace, the milliner of fashion^ 
Here then was the ruin of this lovely female de- 
signed to be completed ; and, but for the unexpected 
arrival of a friend in the person of Dr. Black- 
borough, the prince of Wales would have added one 
of the most amiable of her sex to his list of victims. 
Passing accidentally at this moment, the doctor saw 
his royal highness enter No. 10, and turning the 
comer, he observed the daughter of his friend in 
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company with Mrs. H., with whose general engage- 
ments he was partially acquainted, while the chosen 
companion by her side was utterly ignorant of the 
infamy of her conduct, or at all aware of the 
character of the house to which she was proceeding, 
or the object really in view. 

The worthy gentleman immediately saw her 
danger, and resolved to extricate her from her peril- 
ous condition. He lost no time, but instantly 
accosted Miss B. inquired very unceremoniously 
if she knew the character of her companion, and 
then he insisted upon conducting her back to her 
parents. 

Miss B. saw the precipice prepared for her, and 
overcome by the peculiar circumstance thus occur- 
ing, she most gratefully accepted the kind oflFer of 
the doctor, who saw her safely home, and finally he 
had the pleasure of seeing her made happy in a 
union which was above her expectation, but to 
which her virtue and excellence of deportment 
entitled her. 

The rage of the prince may only be supposed — it 
was violent, and however he might attempt to sub- 
due the fury of the storm raging within, from the 
serving worthless instruments of vice, yet he did 
not wholly succeed ; and they who were accustomed 
to serve his unrestrained libidinous inclinations, 
presumed the only way to recover themselves from 
the royal frown would be to find and secure an 
equivalent for this loss. The heart recoils with 
horror at the bare retrospect — surely there never 
was a being so depraved before or since that time* 
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It was soon whispered into the ear of her royal 
highness the princess of Wales, and her nobility of 
mind is deserving of remark : " Your observations, 
Lady T. are just, but they harm my quiet : do not 
then repeat them." 

Silenced by these expressions, the subject was 
passed over, and the vigorous, soaring capacity of 
this insulted lady was again left to the pursuits of 
domestic and rustic amusements and enjoyments. 

If it should be asked why the princess of Wales 
is mentioned in the History of a Court, from which 
her royal highness had been unceremoniously de- 
sired to retire; the answer is, "To convey facts 
which have hitherto been suppressed, and to prove 
beyond dispute that Caroline of Brunswick, niece 
of George III, king of England, and acknowledged 
consort of the prince of Wales, was worthy of a 
better name in the annals of history than may be 
expected to be supplied, unless such hidden facts be 
given. 

From this period, to the end of the year 1803, is 
a catalogue of dark deeds : well would it be if 
fancied wrongs or imaginary woes were substituted 
for heartfelt griefs and foolish regrets; but these 
constructions are inadmissable, and must therefore 
be rejected by the inquirer after truth. 



CHAPTER VI. 

" Immodest acts admit of no defence ; 
A want of decency shows want of sense. 

Very few trials to which Colonel M'M. had been 
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subjected during his pandership to his royal high- 
ness were equally difficult of arrangement, con- 
trasted with the last failure, as, although not 
personally known in the attempt against the honour 
of Miss B. he was the real agent. And, in the 
detail which now follows, the true character of liis 
royal highness is fairly exhibited. A lady was 
introduced upon the fashionable stage of life, whose 
exquisite superiority as a dancer was acknowledged 
by all who had the opportunity to see her indis- 
cribable easy, graceful, and majestic appearance — 
indeed she was universally allowed to excel every 
other professor, so greatly were her accomplishments 
estimated. Who then will be surprised, that upon 
sight of this reputed angel the crafty destroyer was 
resolved, if possible, to devour the same, and so get 
wholly pardoned for the recent escape. This 
prodigy was therefore marked out. 

This celebrated Hillisberg was bom in England, 
though of French parents ; and in consequence of 
her extraordinary loveliness, was destined at an 
early age for the stage, which at that time was the 
most unfriendly atmosphere in which virtue might 
reside. In public or private life this star of attrac- 
tion was equally inviting, and her society and 
friendship were assiduously courted by the most 
amiable and exalted females. The respect and ad- 
miration which she received from the other sex, 
whose rank and talents were commanding, might 
very probably have had a baneful influence upon a 
weaker mind ; but, strongly impressed with a due 
sense of female virtue and unsullied innocence, 
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Hillisberg so conducted herself as to keep the daring 
at a distance, and to impress the prudent with pro- 
found regard. 

This lady made her debut in this country at the 
moment of time when the rivalry of certain noble- 
men kept the world of fashion in a state of continual 
excitement. Whenever a youthful beauty was 
presented under any circumstances in which it 
might be supposed that a conquest might be gained, 
a croud of candidates immediately presented them- 
selves, endeavouring to outvie each other in their 
assiduities and pretensions to favour, and also 
exhausting the utmost force of invention, in attempt 
ing to draw the desired victim into the snares pre- 
pared for her. 

The opera was just then at its height of glory in 
this country : Banti, Viganoni, Morelli, and BoUa, 
for the serious and comic opera; the younger 
Vestris, Hillisberg, Maillaird, Rosa, &c. for the 
ballad ; and Noverre, as the master of the latter, 
tendered their amusements classical and excellent 
in their several attractions. Hillisberg, as a dancer, 
became the rage; and great was the competition 
for her smile, which she well knew how to refuse 
without giving offence, and by thus conducting 
herself, her wealth, and consequent influence, were 
greatly increased. There was that about this 
charming woman which kept the libertine in awe — 
she appeared impervious to the influence of love ; 
and yet, sad indeed to relate, fell a victim to its 
power. 

His royal highness no sooner saw Hillisberg, than 
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the best abilities of the secretary were called into 
action to commence the negociation, or the siege, 
as the case might require. She was one of those 
characters who, though falling in the weakness of 
nature, would pay unaltered deference to the 
opinions of the better portion of society ; and while 
it is true his royal highness acquired a decided 
ascendancy over her affections, yet she so veiled her 
partiality as to conceal it from the eyes of the public ; 
and so secretly was this amour managed in Carlton- 
house, that the lady stood in the estimation of the 
world as an exemplary pattern of strictest virtue ! 
To corroborate this, it may be added, that at the 
very time Hillisberg was the secret nocturnal guest 
at Carlton-house, the duke of Y — k was making 
every exertion in his power to make an impression 
upon her (seemingly) obdurate heart ; little suspect- 
ing at the moment, that the object of his anxious 
care was indulging an ardent, and a too sincere 
attachment for his brother ! and even then was in 
his personal possession. 

Amongst the young noblemen who shone at this 
period in the hemisphere of fashion, was the first 

Lord B ^^e, whose introduction at Carlton-house 

was greatly to be regretted, as he became initiated 
into the mazes of vice, so pre-eminently encouraged 
in that royal dwelling; which, in addition to a 
naturally loose and extravagant disposition, soon 
rendered his lordship very conspicuous in the pages 
of gallantry, and being a favourite with his royal 
highness he became very intimately acquainted 
with many of the most celebrated beauties of that 
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day. At the opera-house Lord B. was one of the 
satellites who continually moved round Hillisberg ; 
but the extraordinary reserve which she maintained 
in her intercourse with the numerous suitors for her 
favour, drove many away from her presence in 
despair, while in others it served to increase the 
energy of their exertions to carry off this rare 
treasure. His lordship's assiduities were noticed 
by his royal highness, and by that time he was 
beginning to be sated with her charms, and wished 
to relinquish her to some other lover, if one could 
be found eligible to receive the transfer. 

The prince hoped the difficulty was over, and 
he commenced the negociation ; but he found it an 
awkward enterprize, for Hillisberg positively re- 
fused any illicit connexion, and most resolutely 
declined any compromise to live with any one upon 
the same familiar terms as she had with .his royal 
highness. The great eagerness he then discovered 
to free himself from her, lowered the prince greatly 
in her estimation. Lord B. finding all secondary 
measures would not answer his purpose, at last 
made her a formal offer of marriage, and a noble 
fortune, &c. But this offer was rejected, the fair 
victim would not bestow her hand without her 
affections ; while the prince finding he could not 
emancipate himself in the way he had designed, 
excluded her from his society, and left her, like 
many who had preceeded her, to further her own 
interest in the world as her circumstances might 
allow. 

Hillisberg may with truth be considered an 
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amiable woman ; for though seduced by the most 
notorious profligate oC any times, either antecedent 
or subsequent, she fell confessedly while under the 
influence of sincere attachment, and under an 
artillery of deception and villainy. 

This unpardonable conduct reached the poor 
king's ear, and was the cause of another relapse of 
that malady from which he had but so recently 
recovered. Notwithstanding war was declared 
against France, yet the extra annual addition of 
sixty thousand pounds was granted to the prince of 
Wales, whose residence was declared to be more 
comparable to the interior of a Turkish seraglio, 
rather than the abode of an English prince. 

The luxuries and abominations daily witnessed 
in the royal depdt must have excited horror in any 
mind not totally depraved and lost to every sense 
of propriety. Yet under these circumstances this 
reckless prince is entrusted to choose what kind of 
education the young princess shall receive : who 
shall form her establishment ! and how it shall be 
arranged and conducted ! His fiat must be irre- 
vocable, and his mandate a bound which none may 
pass. Thus commenced the year 1804, which was 
replete with testimonials of family disputings, and 
royal complainings, the greater portion of which 
was evidently caused and increased by the resent- 
ment of the queen, whose rancour now had ample 
range. 

Early in the February of this year her majesty 
had several interviews with Lady C. D — glas, for 
the purpose of arranging some allegations, then 
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intended to be- made against the honour, and there- 
fore against the peace and life of the ill-used princess 
of Wales ; and as the king was declared worse, it 
appeared to be a favourable opportunity to prepare 
the intended charges without his having any sus^* 
picions upon the subject. Lady D. waited upon 
the queen at Windsor, and it was determined that 
the Douglas family should go into Devonshire for 
some months, and upon their return to Blackheath 
their depositions to affect the character of her royal 
highness should be submitted to the queen. It was 
suggested that this step would not only give needful 
time for duty weighing over the matter which was 
to form the basis of the charge or charges, but pre- 
vent every suspicion in the mind of her royal 
highness. 

In the end of March the king was again restored 
to comparative health, and took his favourite ride to 
visit the princess. He remarked there were sad 
doings at Carlton-house, but that the queen would 
hear nothing about it, always declaring his royal 
highness had an undoubted right to choose his own 
associates. 

In the October, it was said in certain circles that 
the father and son were reconciled, but the nature 
of that reconciliation was not understood by the 
nation. It partook of the same mystery which 
environed all other royal communications, and a 
change became visible in the attentions of several 
personages whose former devotedness to the princess 
of Wales had been of a constant and generous 
character. Amongst these were some of the privy 
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council, and most influential members of the lower 
house, whose praise in public and private was honor- 
ably awarded to the persecuted princess. There cannot 
have been any conspiracy formed of a more deadly 
nature than that against the princess ; it originated 
in enmity and malice, it was carefully fostered by 
the designing and treacherous, and, to ensure suc- 
cess in a greater or less degree, it was mystified in 
language, was subject to postponements and delays 
unusual, and was aided in its progress by unlimited 
resources. 

At length the D.s return ; they first attempt to 
gain admission to the object of their foul calumny — 
are refused — jealousy enters, apparently attended 
by a well numbered assemblage of petty fancies — 
and these bought despicables bring forth the long 
preamble of their basest falsehoods. 

The depositions are disgraceful to humanity, and 
bear the imprint of the basest and most gross 
calumny which the meanest and vilest traducer 
could arrange. These strange attempts to blast the 
already blighted happiness of her royal highness 
will be given in this work, in the exact copy of the 
statement sworn to by Lady Douglas, in the year 
1806, which was preserved by Mr. Perceval, and 
given in his edition of the (misnamed) " Delicate 
Investigation," which book, but for certain reasons, 
would never have been exposed to vulgar eyes. It 
was superintended through the press by the right 
honourable Spencer Perceval, and for the sup- 
pression of which all means were tried. Nevertheless 
a few copies of the genuine hook escaped, and from 

M 
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one of them the statement just alluded to is taken. 

Perusing the diaries and memorandas for 1805, 
the licentious prince is again placed in a prominent 
position : with truth it may be allowed that, in the 
instance now about to be recorded, it is set forth in 
an impressive manner. 

AXady M — e was so unfortainate as to rivet ybr 
the moment the attention of his royal highness. 
She was endowed with many of the most superior 
qualities, mental and external : the extraordinary 
vigour of mind possessed by this lady have seldom 
been equalled, never surpassed. The royal jackals, 
ever in search of prey, were not likely to miss this 
object, and the usual exertions were made to obtain 
possession. In St. James's-place, at the residence 
of Mrs. H^ the first proposal was made, and und^r 
such feignings of " unalterable love, founded upon 
the greatest este^i," did the wily destroyer succeed : 
but soon did this noble victim find the fatal reverse ; 
neglect followed possession, constancy and devotion 
were repaid with fickleness and coolness, and delicacy 
became forgotten by his royal highness. The re- 
sult was. Lady M. died broken-hearted, and declared 
to the prince in their last interview that " Heaven 
in pity would avenge her wrongs and his injustice.'' 

In a letter publicly addressed to the prince at 
this time, and signed " Gracchus," are the following 
j^propriate remarks : " It has been said, and I fear 
by some of your intimates, I will not call them 
friends, with a treachery unparalleled, that a narrow 
selfishness is the motive for all your actions ; that 
the gratification of the moment is the sole purpose 
of your existence ; yet it remains with you to coun- 
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teract the malice of such assertions. Let your mind 
only correspond with the comeliness of your person 
and the nobleness of your countenance ; be but half 
as actiye in acquiring esteem as you have been in 
losing it, and you will rise to a height of splendour 
as incomparable as uncommon. But let us examine 
in what, hitherto, your activity has been shown, 
what have been your Herculean labours. The 
inquiry is too odious; they would better suit a 
Silenus or a Satyr. The history of your own times, 
if comprised in a volume, would perhaps be curious ; 
but the recitals it would contain, instead of tinging 
your cheek with the glow of vanity, ought rather 
to crimson them with shame and cover you with 
confusion. Can a prince of Wales place the point 
of excellence on such mean endeavours? De- 
bauchery and dissipation distinguish only in pro- 
portion as they consign to censure. Let even that 
idea check your progress towards imperfection, a 
progress which has hitherto increased with the 
rapidity of a comet in its approach to the sun. If, 
sir, your pursuit of women, the most meritorious 
occupation of your life, had been marked with 
sentiment or affection in any instance, we might, 
probably, in some degree have approved your con- 
duct. Had you never boasted when you failed, the 
world would have less condemned you when suc- 
cessful : but though you can only talk of conquests, 
there are others who mention defeats.*' 

The sincere expression in these . passages is too 
obvious to be slightly regarded in after times ; but 
the sensualist regards not the voice of friendly ex- 

2m 
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postulation, ever preferriDg to lose himself in the 
labyrinths of shameful indulgence, and in the lap 
of folly. 

In the cabinet, disagreements and reconciliations 
were of common occurrence; and the aristocrat 
changed place for a time, then retired to make room 
for his professed antagonist. The premier (Mr. Pitt) 
became much indisposed, neither was there any 
doubt of his ill health resulting in a great measure 
from the serious services imposed upon him by her 
majesty. 

Naturally very unbendingly proud, he did not 
choose to submit to defeat if it were practicable to 
avoid the same, and the heavy burdens upon the 
community were causes for much disquiet to this 
minister; neither can the firmness of his general 
disposition be better displayed, than in his refusal to 
ask for the sixty thousand pounds additional grant 
for the prince of Wales ; upon which refusal he 
resigned his seals, and Mr. Addington succeeded 
him in 1803. When they again changed places 
in this year, (1805) Mr. Pitt again premier, and 
Mr. Addington raised to the peerage by the title of 
Viscount Sidmouth, and succeeding the duke of 
Portland as president of the council. Shall it then 
be a theme for surprise that this viscount should 
ascend to a pinnacle of confidence with the spend- 
thrift, for whose unwarrantable gratification he 
contrived to get voted an addition to his annual 
income of sixty thousand pounds ? 

In 1806, the house was opened by commission, 
the premier being very seriously indisposed ; and 
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on the 23rd of January Mr. Pitt expired, in the 
forty-seventh year of his age. Forty thousand 
pounds were voted to discharge his debts ; and other 
expences were also paid from the public purse. 

The father of the princess of Wales fell in battle, 
at Jena, on the 14th October, this year, having 
completed his seventy-first year. 

The years 1807 and 1808 afford little more than 
a brief review of the two preceding ; but the two 
following years are truly of a grave hue : nor can 
the most illiberal mind be supposed to raise an 
objection to facts as they were. The year 1809 
supplying the private transactions of H. R. H. of 
Y. &c., and the following year the tragical event 
of the death of Jose])h Sellis, the valet of H. R. H. 
the D. of C, to give a just and faithful account of 
which every portion of the particulars has been 
taken from the statements of persons whose intimate 
acquaintance with the whole affair ensures a full 
and incontrovertible account. 

To commence with the year 1809, when very 
great dissatisfaction prevailed amongst the labouring 
classes : petitions were presented for an amelioration 
of their sufferings to those in authority ; but they 
were presented in vain, and a deaf ear was turned 
to the accounts descriptive of their deprivations. 

The following are extracts from the speech of Sir 
Francis Burdett, Bart, in the House of Commons, 
on Monday, the 13th of March, 1809 : they are of 
a comprehensive and most impressive character, 
worthy of universal admiration, and which most 
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probably will be thought worth transmitting to 
posterity : — 

*' It appeared to him very extraordinary that the chancellor 
of the exchequer, the officer of the public ; the attorney-general, 
the public accuser; the solicitor-general, and all the crown 
lawyers, on all former occasions the arraigners of public de- 
linquents, and conductors, on the part of the public, of public 
prosecutions, should, on this single occasion, have completely 
changed sides, and arranged themselves on the part of the 
accused. The charges had been scarcely made, when all his 
majesty's public officers volunteered themselves as advocates ; 
they forgot that they were members of parliament^ they forgot 
that they were judges; and their eagerness to plead so far 
outran their patience to hear, that they appeared anxious to 
acquit before they could be possibly competent to decide : they 
had begun with denying, resisting, and extenuating, when they 
ought to have recollected that they could not be supposed to 
judge well before they had heard fairly. The country could 
not expect that those who refused to hear with patience, would 
determine with justice ; it would rather, and naturally, be led 
to suspect that such men had previously made up their minds, 
that they had prejudged the cause, and had entered into the 
investigation of it with a stubborn resolution to shut their ears 
against conviction. It had been said that the honourable 
member who brought forward these charges had embarked in 
a small skiff on a tempestuous sea ; the sea might have been 
tempestuous, and, for aught he knew, the skiflP might have 
been small ; bu however violent the tempest, or however small 
the size of the vessel in which he had embarked, he had fixed 
his eye steadily on the polar star of Truth, and found her 
hallowed influence sufficient to light him through the perils of 
the deep ; through the angry conflicts of the winds and waters, 
and to guide him ultimately to the haven of security and 
honour. There was another right honorable gentlemen, the 
member for Cambridge — but before he came to him be must 
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say a few words respecting what had fallen from the attorney- 
general. His reputation for ability as a lawyer was so high^ 
that he had paid him particular attention^ and listened to his 
obserrations with the greatest solicitude ; he had looked to have 
his mind informed by his legal knowledge^ or at least to have 
had some luminous points discovered by the acuteness of his 
understanding : but nothing of the kind — the learned gentle- 
man seemed to be quite overpowered by the weight of the case; 
he seemed to be hampered at every step^ and subdued^ as it 
were, by the evidence presenting itself to his mind every time 
he attempted to raise an argument in defence of his royal 
highness. It called to his mind an anecdote of the famous 
Mr. Dunning : a friend applied to him for advice in choosing 
a counsel, and asked which he thought the best man at the bar 
for him to choose^ as he wished to employ the most able. 
Mr. I>unning replied, ' Before I can answer, you must let me 
know your cause :' it happened to be a very bad one. ' Oh, 
says Mr. Dunning, for such a cause as that you must employ 
the worst counsel you can possibly find : pick out the greatest 
fool at the bar : for a man of sense is so hampered with a bad 
cause, his mind can never go along with it, and he never makes 
anything of it ; but a fool hardly knows whether he is right 
or whether he is wrong ; a bad argument is as convincing to 
his mind as a good one ; he gets confused, and confuses others ; 
never places or sees the prominent features of the case in their 
true light ; and having great zeal at the same time, he makes 
a good defence.' This appeared the condition of Mr. Attorney- 
general upon this occasion: he was a good lawyer in a bad 
cause : he was perplexed in the extreme ; and so hampered 
by his legal science, and ability, and good sense, that at the 
last he gave it up altogether. It put him in mind of what he 
had seen in the country — a poor ass on a common with a great 
stifiT thistle — betakes it in his mouth and puts it out again; 
then puts his nose to it and pricks his nose; then he paws it 
a little ; then gets hold of the stalk, and nibbles the stalk a 
little. At length, having turned and twisted it about for some 
time, and made his nose sore, he looks wistfully at, and 
abandons it altogether. Mr. Attorney-general did not, how- 
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ever, abandon easily his client; though heavily loaded he 
sti^gered on and toiled over many a dreary waste; over 
' many a frozen^ many a firy Alp^ and many a region do- 
lorous,' till at last quite overpowered, like Christian in the 
* Pilgrim's Progress/ he got fast set in the Slough of Despond, 
where he left his royal highness up to his neck in mud, and 
all the placemen, pensioners, and antijacobins in England will 
never be able to pull him out. Finding his situation thus 
hopeless, he ended by an appeal to the compassionate feelings 
of the house/' 



These were the observations of an impartial and 
honorable man, vyrhose personal endurances in the 
cause of justice exceed expression, and can never 
be obliterated from recollection. If poverty should 
be supposed to be the inducement for expression of 
sentiments (called liberal), Sir Francis Burdett w^as 
a stranger to that desolating influence ; the love of 
his country appears to have been his first and ruling 
principle, and his ability to enforce truths, however 
unwelcome, do him honour in the present day; 
and, in the instance previously alluded to, his im- 
partiality, his forbearance, and endui:ance will 
entitle him to the kind remembrance of the nation 
at large; and posterity will repeat with upraised 
voice and acclamations the recorded sentiments and 
the fearless explanations given by Sir Francis 
Burdett ! It ought not to be forgotten that Sir 
Samuel Romilly, who was well acquainted with the 
rise and progress of the inquietudes which pervaded 
the general mind, spoke and voted in the same way. 
We cannot forbear to mention that, although this 
unexampled and unprecedented explanation took 
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place in the House of Commons^ was urged and 
argued by talent of eminent ability — ^yet it is just to 
inquire the issue of such a lengthened discussion — 
the result was disgrace to the royal duke ; and the 
testimonials upon record are so overwhelming, that 
one opinion can only be inferred ; which is, that 
the duhe of York had committed the most unpardon-' 
able excesses^ had made himself a participator in 
very many unfair^ unjust^ and illegal transactions^ 
which transactions were of vital consequence to the 
realm J and toxiching the dignity and honour of the 
crown in a most especial manner. A reference to 
the proceedings in the house upon these particulars 
will satisfy the most unbelieving inquirer that 
royalty (if royalty it was) laboured under the most 
degrading difficulties, the most harrassing trials, 
the most unheard of indictments that history can 
furnish — without a foundation equal to bear weight 
— ^handsome and good to look at, but an intermi- 
nable gulf beyond ! void of that solid basement, 
integrity (which was a perfect stranger to this 
royal pensioner), the declared fabric could not stand ; 
and the event proved that " Truth must be held in 
reverence," His royal highness desired to retire^ 
but his royal highness was dismissed ! 

It is impossible, in this case, to lose sight of the 
great principle of the crown, which engages " to 
do justice/^ The nations around us afford most 
ample proof that when " national faith is broken, 
engagements become invalid." It is true that false 
dealing is more detestable in the estimation of an 
honourable person than can be expressed ; but in 
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this peculiar and single instance with the duke of 
York, there is everything to deplore — nothing to 
esteem. His royal highness desired to withdraw, 
merely to save him from ignominious retreat, 
shielded only by those several adherents who looked 
up to royal assistance to aid the unfortunate royal 
delinquent ! In some cases it was given, in others 
denied ; but every tried source failed to recover the 
favour of the public. It was an important moment, 
from the strange series of circumstances — ^because 
urged by royal request that farther inquiry should 
cease : yet it was authorised by the expressed declar- 
ation, "that kings could do no wrong.'' The 
offspring of such monarchs must, in consequence, be 
held in high esteem. 

Such is the true picture of the times when these 
unprecedented facts met the ear of the public. It 
is but a faint sketch, a bare outline of facts, as ex- 
traordinary in their details as irreproachable in 
their assertions. But do they not convey the all- 
powerful truth, that " Princes are subject to decay* 
Their days are numbered like the hireling's, and 
the , worm over each shall have prevalence and 
authority." Presuming that all former arguments 
should not or might not avail, let patient inquiry 
search for more ; and the less regard it may have 
excited, the greater may hereafter be expected. 
But let it be kept in mind that fulsome adulation 
only disgraces those who are mean enough to offer 
it; it dishonours those who are sufficiently con- 
temptible to receive it. The order of nature is 
overthrown when society becomes divided in interest; 
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80 if kingly power and authority be over-strained to 
the injury of the subject, it is fair to infer that 
misery will be the consequence ; which if permitted 
to continue, general discontent will produce uni- 
versal agitation, and hence arises anarchy. The 
gathering of the storm is foretold by the gloomy view 
of want of commerce, want of confidence, and want 
of sympathy in the rulers : when the half-starved 
multitudes ask for bread, and are given a stone — 
when the labourer is suffered to perish in times of 
plenty — when absolute power pervades the land. 
Then the winds of popular clamour rush beyond 
common bounds — ^then that is demanded which 
previously had been most humbly solicited, yet 
refused to be granted either as of necessity or right. 

Overwhelming power has a most baneful tendency 
and influence, it corrupts the heart and the under- 
standing. In proportion to the indulgence of this 
unjust influence, will be the wretchedness and slavery 
of millions ; human misery is driven to its height, 
because human nature is not only abused and in- 
sulted, but is actually degraded unspeakably. 

Thus, in the words of Helvetius, " The seed of 
calamities sown in the bosom of a state, springs 
up to bear the fruit of misery and devastation.** A 
very partial review of past centuries, in many king- 
doms, will amply prove that in due course pride 
has been taught lessons of submission, and royal 
domination received a check when, trampling upon 
the bonds of amity, and forgetful of its own dignity, 
it stoops to encroach upon the rights of the 
people. In order to show the effects of arbitary 
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power, arbitarily enforced, Montesquieu says, that 
St. Thomas leaves on record this opinion : " It is 
expedient to destroy men of talents ; for such by 
their talents may find means to expel tyranny. Nor 
should schools be permitted, or other assemblies by 
which learning may be acquired ; for learned men 
have great dispositions and are magnanimous, and 
such men easily rebel. For the support of tyranny 
it is also necessary to impoverish the people, for 
they will thereby be less able to rise against the 
tyrant. Taxes should be established, that is, ex- 
actions which should be great, and in great number ; 
for thereby the subject will be the sooner impover- 
ished. The tyrant should excite wars among his 
subjects, or else among strangers, so that the people 
may have no opportunity of conspiring against him." 
Such was the opinion of this insolent writer, who, 
forgetful of humanity, equity, and even-handed justice, 
recommends force, ignorance, and a deplorable con- 
dition of want, as requisites needful to sustain au- 
thority. That situation must be most irksome and 
degrading which requires such auxiliaries, and the 
royal couch of such a one must be a bed of thorns ; 
for, notwithstanding the flatteries attendant upon 
sovereigns and their immediate connexions, there 
must come moments of mental inquiry and reflection ; 
all the pageantry of a court, and the fulsome adula- 
tion of courtiers, will not prevent this : excesses in 
pleasure's mazes will not always satisfy ; reflection 
will ever faithfully demand an audience, and obtain 
it; and weak and unsuited for royal duties must 
that individual be, who can permit flattery or folly 
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to prevent or even retard the performance of such 
sacred obligations, which by solemn oaths have 
been acknowledged shall be justly regarded. Merci- 
fully for the community, the grossest portion of 
ignorance has been subdued by the progress of 
information and intelligence, supplied by the me- 
dium of education. The clouds of ignorance being 
dispersed by this all-cheering intelligence, the 
natural result is, that the prevailing evils are traced 
to the source from whence they arose, and from 
thence to the continual infringements upon the 
comfort, ! safety, and happiness of the subject. It 
cannot be a matter of surprise to find that with all 
the pomp and luxury of a court, with all the means 
to do good and render subjects happy, that if these 
means are not suitably employed the royal mind 
must be ill at ease ; a sense of duty not discharged, 
a fear of public reproach, and consequent effects, 
must intrude upon the soul. Milton, in his " Para- 
dise lost," when speaking of a monarch's crown, 
says, 

^ Golden in show, is but a crown of thorns, 

Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and sleepless nights. 
To him that wears the regal diadem." 

Logan, in his Tragedy of Runnamede, has these 
words for the king to utter : — 

" In yonder camp 
They think me happy, and they call me great : 
There is not such a wretch in the wide world." 

These are demonstrations and undeniable testi- 
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monials of truth: conscience is an ever-present 
guest, and though it may remain silent for a time, 
yet it will be heard ; its voice is louder than the 
heavy pealing thunders of heaven ; more searching 
than the forked blue lightning, more piercing than 
the wintry blast ; more impressive than summer's 
heat; it is entitled and privileged to enter every 
domain, and every bosom, from the palace to the 
humble hut of the poor and desolate : its voice will 
be heard, and its mandates are faithfully delivered. 
Such was the force of conscience in the late monarch 
of these realms, that there was a period when he 
would not be left alone ; and it cannot be a matter 
of astonishment that such should be the case, when 
his obduracy of heart was proverbial. As kings 
and queens are either left as an heir-loom, or chosen 
by those from whom tlieir splendour is derived, and 
by whom it is supported, they must be supposed 
worthy to fill that most important station with 
justice and mercy ^ or to receive the expressed dis- 
satisfaction of these who so readily, freely, and 
honourably provide the many means to more than 
satisfy their ambitious projects and designs. In 
either case, justice is ever due : failure in that 
essential point may be productive of miseries and 
griefs unprecedented, not only in private relation- 
ships, social life, and general society, but in states 
and empires, who will most assuredly feel the con- 
sequences of such a direct branch of engagement, 
and ungenerous treatment which they may experi- 
ence, and of which they feel themselves the victims. 
Ever anxious to obey and serve the royal house. 
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they must be supposed devoted to its interest, be- 
cause their own is blended, presuming that " the 
king is the father of the people." It cannot be 
politic to refuse just petitions, to treat with levity 
or scorn the respectful prayers of a faithful nation, 
or to refuse inquiry where inquiry is due. 

The throne is considered " the foundation of 
justice, whose streams must not be polluted or 
obstructed by any opposing power." Rank and 
influence may for a moment create submission and 
even derogatory obedience, but the honourable 
conduct of the high can only secure the confidence 
of the humble. 

In March, this year, a very curious advertise- 
ment appeared in the " Morning Chronicle," of the 
20th, it was as follows : — 

"A BOOK! A BOOK! A BOOK! 

** Any person having in his possession a copy of a certain 
hook, printed by Mr.^ Edwards, in 1807, but never published, 
with W. Lindsell's name, as the seller of the same, on the title- 
page, and will bring it to W. Lindsell, bookseller, Wimpole- 
street, will receive a handsome gratuity." 

It appears, and there remains no doubt upon the 
question, that this strange book was printed by the 
order, and under the direction of Mr. Perceval, at 
or near this time, and that five thousand copies 
were worked off in Mr. Edwards's office, in Crane- 
court, Fleet-street. The most profound secrecy was 
observed in the completion of this work, and all, 
except two copies, were delivered at the house of 
the pricipal manager in this transaction. 
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But mark, the book was suppressed, and Mr. 
Perceval was appointed jfJrs^ lord of the treasury. 

It happened, however, that notwithstanding all 
the pains taken, some did escape the vigilant eye of 
the owner, and for one copy fifteen-hundred pounds 
were actually paid ! 

Against one editor and proprietor of a newspaper 
who possessed a copy, and had given notice of his 
intention to reprint the volume, an injunction was 
issued, under the penalty of five thousand pounds. 
This copy was finally purchased for one thousand 
guineas. 

In the house, Mr. Canning said, that he had 
always disapproved of the publication of the book ; 
when he first received a copy from Mr. Perceval, 
he sent him the following note : " I have received 
your book — I am sorry it has appeared ; it will 
certainly come out some time or another ; and that 
you may know that it is not from my copy, I return 
the one you have sent me." He hoped that a speedy 
and satisfactory termination would be put to the 
discussion on this subject. 

The confidential secretary of the prince of Wales 
was, about this time, making a visit to Bath ; and, 
when leaving Marlborough, a very respectable and 
venerable gentleman, with his two daughters, took 
their seats in the same coach, for the same city. 
The tact of the purveyor of innocence was soon 
exhibited by the designing M'Mahon; and he 
elicited the fact, that the gentleman was minister 
of the Church of England, living upon the small 
pittance derived from a curacy in the vicinity of 
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Marlborough, and the two ladies were his daughters, 
whom he was accompanying to Bath, on a visit to a 
distant relative. From that moment the ruin of 
these lovely girls was determined upon; and 
although the secretary was not of that cast to 
make an impression upon the aflfections, yet, by his 
ease and gentlemanly manners, his new acquaint- 
ances were greatly delighted with him, and, when 
arrived at the place of destination, the mutual oflfer 
of a further intimacy passed between them. 

In a few days, the following letter was sent to his 
royal master. 

(Most Private.) 

Bathj Sunday Evening. 
Sir, 

Ever alive to the obtaining possession of any 

object which may contribute to your royal pleasures, I hasten 

to inform your royal highness that chance has thrown me into 

the company of two most lovely girls, the daughters of an 

indigent curate, and who, from their apparent simplicity and 

ignorance of the world, may be soon brought to comply with 

the wishes of your royal highness. I shall immediately devise 

some plan by which they may be induced to visit the metropolis, 

and the remainder of my task will then not be difficult of 

execution. The prize is too valuable to be lost sight of. The 

elder of the girls bears some resemblance in her form and 

make to Hillisberg; although it is evident that the whole 

fulness of her growth has not yet fully developed itself. Th6 

younger is more of a languishing beauty; but from the 

knowledge which I possess of your royal taste, the elder will 

be the object of your choice. 

I have the honour to remain, 

&c. &c. 

John M'Mahon. 
To His Royal Highness 

The Prince Regent^ &c. &c." 
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Although the hears sickens at such an unusual, 
systematic resolve, to destroy female virtue and the 
hopes of an aged parent, yet it ought not to be 
omitted. This fatal intimacy increased; and, in 
order to secure the daughters, it was needful to 
befriend the father. 

The profers of promotion were made — accepted — 
and a vista of happiness seemed opened before their 
deluded vision. 

To their grief, the secretary was called to town 
by the royal command ; yet they were consoled by 
the promise that he made, to lay the worthy clergy- 
man's case before the prince regent, whose goodness 
of heart (he said), whose universal philanthropy, 
and whose ardent zeal to promote the interest of the 
good and virtuous, were too universally known and 
practised to require any eulogium on his part. 

A few weeks had scarcely elapsed from the de- 
parture of M'Mahon, when, to the inexpressible joy 
of the worthy minister, a letter was received an- 
nouncing that a vicarage had just fallen vacant in 
the vicinity of the metropolis, which, being in the 
gift of the crown, he had obtained the presentation 
to it, and anticipated the pleasure which he should 
enjoy, in beholding his esteemed friends in their 
new residence. 

With what feelings of real delight and unbounded 
gratitude did these unsuspecting victims receive this 
communication. M'Mahon was at this moment, 
in their opinion, little less than a demi-god ; the 
hour which had secured his acquaintance, was con- 
sidered by them as the most auspicious in their 
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lives ; and the unsuspecting and credulous father 
saw before him nothing less than competency and 
content for the remainder of his life ; the deceived 
females beheld a world of delight opening to their 
view ; the dull seclusion of a country life no longer 
was agreeable, and the tear which fell when saying 
" adieu " to the few friends they were leaving, was 
hastily wiped away in anticipating joy indescribable. 

The venerable pastor visited the spot in which 
lay the mouldering remains of his sainted wife^ 
and wept. He said " farewell " and they proceeded 
to the metropolis. 

It may be inquired if such base fiends could be 
found on earth who, wearing the human form, 
could so degrade themselves as to destroy this 
amiable family? Yes, too true, there were; but 
that they should be found in a court, where ex- 
ample is expected, is beyond all detestation. 

A former mistress of this iniquitous prince (the 
celebrated Mrs. D.) was to receive these visitors : 
she was then resident in Gloucester-place, New- 
road, under the assumed name of Mrs. General 
Hamilton. 

By persons in the neighbourhood, she was under- 
stood to be a widow, whose circumstances weilB 
reduced by the death of her husband. Here were 
the clergyman and his daughters set down ; sup- 
posing that their professed friend had taken apart- 
ments for them, according to his communication 
previous to their journey. 

The day after their arrival they were delighted 
to receive a visit from their kind and generous 

N 2 
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benefactor. He assured the worthy parent that 
every requisite arrangement was nearly concluded 
for his induction into his new benefice, and that, in 
the interim, his time, and that of his daughters, 
might be agreeably employed in visiting the different 
places of amusement in the metropolis, to which, 
under the auspices of Mrs. Hamilton, it would confer 
the highest degree of pleasure upon him to be their 
conductor and companion. 

The hearts of the two girls bounded with delight, 
their eyes sparkled at the dazzling expectation ! 
The kind and maternal^solicitude of Mrs. Hamilton 
would have lulled the suspicions or vigilance of any 
parent, so tenderly did she affect to watch over their 
health and comfort upon every occasion. Thus con- 
fidence was established ; and gradually, nay, almost 
imperceptibly, approached the tragic scene of this 
eventful drama. 

Amongst the numerous visitors who attended the 
evening parties of this abandoned, pretended Mrs. 
Hamilton, was one individual whose elegance of 
manners, personal endowments, vivacity of spirit, 
and refined conversation attracted the particular 
attention of the youthful beauties. He was intro- 
duced by that kindest of friends, Mr. M'Mahon, 
as " Colonel Fox," a gentleman allied to one of the 
noblest families in the kingdom, and possessed of a 
large independent fortune. The circumstance, that 
in the evenings when " Colonel Fox " graced the 
domestic circle no other visitor was ever admitted 
was not considered by the clergyman and b^' 
daughters as deserving of any particular notice ; 
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could not be the result of design or contrivance, for 
his visits appeared quite accidental, and as he was 
generally accompanied by their inestimable friend, 
all was certainly correct. 

It is scarcely needful to say, the professed colonel 
was the prince of Wales. 

With the most refined sophistry did he insinuate 
himself into the affections of both the sisters ; yet 
he experienced a great difficulty in determining 
which of them to select. His presents to them were 
made without any variation in costliness, and, when 
opportunity allowed, he spoke of his admiration to 
one as, on the previous evening, he had spoken to 
the other. The presence of their father was the 
only drawback to the accomplishment of his in- 
fernally devised schemes : his removal was, therefore, 
needful ; and he was consequently informed that 
an unexpected obstacle had arisen in the presenta- 
tion of the benefice which had fallen vacant ; but 
that there was an advowson of considerable value, 
which had devolved to the crown, in a village in 
Leicestershire, to which, if he pleased, his induction 
could be instantly confirmed. 

This intelligence was received by the sisters with 
evident marks of grief ; it was removing them again 
to the dulness of a village, and from an object from 
whom a separation was considered the greatest 
calamity that could possibly befall them. 

It was then proposed to the credulous minister 
that he should take a personal survey of his intended 
benefice, previously to the confirmation of the grant; 
and that in the mean time his daughters should 
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remain under the hospitable roof of Mrs, Hamilton, 
who, during his absence, would watch over their 
personal interests with all the anxious solicitude of 
a mother. 

Joy once more returned : the lovely girls saw 
their father depart, little thinking that the affection- 
ate kiss he then gave them was the last they would 
receive from him in this world. 

If spirits disembodied could visit this earth, then 
might we hear of all the snares laid for the ruin of 
these innocent victims, of whose fete these sad truths 
too faithfully stand as records never to be obliterated 
from remembrance. 

A few days after the departure of the parent, 
M'Mahon called at an earlier hour than usual, 
saying, he had some important business with Mrs. 
Hamilton relative to the affairs of her deceased 
husband, which rendered it advisable that she 
should see her solicitor immediately upon the 
subject. The carriage was instantly ordered; 
and while M'Mahon consented to remain as the 
companion of the younger, the abandoned Mrs. 
Hamilton set off with the elder of the girls on her 
pretended visit to the attorney. "We will drive 
first to Taylor's, in Bond-street," said Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, " as he has some commissions to execute for 
me ;" and accordingly they were set down at this 
convenient house, which was used for the worst of 
purposes by the basest of human beings. Mrs. 
Hamilton and her beautiful prothgi were desired 
to walk up into the drawing-room, when he (Mr. 
T.) would soon attend them. But a few minutes 
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had elapsed, when this artful female said, " Wait 
here, my love; I will go down and speak to Taylor, 
myself, without loss of time." Very soon after she 
returned, exclaiming, " How truly fortunate we 
are ; Colonel Fox has just entered the shop, and 
hearing from me that you were here, he has begged 
permission to keep you company until I return 
from my solicitor's : you cannot refuse the request ; 
then, without waiting for any reply, she left the 
room. Colonel Fox entered — suffice it to say, he 
was the destroyer of this amiable and beautiful girl ; 
as with his breach of decency perished the happiness 
of a noble-minded creature, whose virtues wete 
deserving of universal admiration, and whose life 
eventually paid the forfeit for his crime. 

The parent was disposed of as appeared most 
prudent to these profligate invaders upon domestic 
happiness ; and the younger sister has lived to feel 
those griefs and inward sorrows, which will only be 
forgotten in " another and a better world." 

To eulogize such a character as this destroyer, 
would be to merit universal detestation. He de- 
lighted in subduing virtue, in the pursuit of vi^e, 
and in excesses unequalled. 

To this loathsome picture, duty demands that 
some additions must be made. This fearless sen- 
sualist next invaded the repose of a very highly 
respectable family ; and, under the disguise of friend- 
ship, he obtained their confidence. Every scheme 
was tried to obtain possession of the wife of the 
gentleman, into whose family this lascivious prin<5e 
had intruded himself, and by every member of 
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which he was highly regarded. Alas, they little 
thought this intimacy would yield them sorrow 
beyond expression, and injury beyond reparation. 
It was at her presentation at a drawing-room that 
this devoted victim was marked out by the seducer 
for his prey. Such was her beautiful appearance, 
that for the time being every other object was con- 
sidered of an inferior description. Perceiving, how- 
ever, that his only probability of success depended 
upon his extreme caution, and apparent propriety 
of conduct, the wily prince restrained his natural 
impetuosity, and by the extreme delicacy of his 
attentions laid every suspicion to sleep. The hus- 
band of the unfortunate lady was presented with an 
honourable station in the royal household, and by 
gentle degrees the prince became acquainted with 
their most private engagements. Nearly six months 
had passed away in this preparation of his plans, 
when an invitation was given by command of his 
royal highness to a splendid fHe^ at a short dis- 
tance frbm town. It was intended to be rural, yet 
splendid in the extreme. In the intermediate time 
the artfal intriguer began to use his despicable arts ; 
he cautiously oflfered the poison of adulation, and 
finally declared that the continual regard of this 
lady was the highest pinnacle of ambition to which 
his heart aspired. Yet no passionate expression 
escaped his lips, and it was reserved for an after 
time to destroy her peace for ever. That time 
came ; and by every means in his power did the 
flatterer urge the kind promise to rely upon his 
honour, and his unalterable friendship. The next 
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setting sun was the signal for the interview — it was 
the last. The desolation was completed, and the 
insulted virtue of an exalted female was the price. 
The following verses were sent to his royal 
highness upon this sad occasion; they carry a 
dagger in every line, and will be read with interest 
by all persons, of all conditions, whose hearts are 
not as hard as adamant. 

'' Awaken ! awaken ! 'tis more than the dead 

That bids thy dark slumber unseal ; 
'Tis a heart that has wither' d, a soul that has bled, 
A lip whence the dew of forgiveness has fled, 

Bids thee hear, what thou never wilt feel. 

Awaken ! awaken ! thy adamant trance 

Shall avail nought in moment like this ; 
Know'st thou not a victim, whose perishing glance 
Might well o'er thy profligate threshhold advance. 
To blast all its brightest of bliss ? 

Thy victims are wide ; have I witness'd thy worst ? 

Lo, all that thou gavest is thine ; 
The blood thou hast lent to be harrowed and curst, 
A torrent of vengence upon thee shall burst. 

Here I leave thee the tribute of mine. 

No, not for the pride and the power thou canst see. 

Shall that voice in its waking be hush'd } 
No, not for the thousands who smile upon thee. 
To hallow thy crimes, and who shudder at me 
For unshrouding the hearts thou hast crush'd. 

Oh, that reptiles like thine should have power to control 

The thorn of one life on its stem. 
To poison and crush the best thoughts of the soul. 
Then deafen and drive it with calumny's howl. 

That an echoing world may condemn." 
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The line of conduct to be observed by certain 
persons, who held particular stations in Carlton^ 
house, is given by one of its inhabitants, in this 
year, as follows : — 

'^ He must always wear a smooth exterior, and conceal his 
real sentiments behind a mask of impenetrable dissimulation. 
He must make the most extravagant professions of love and 
attachment, while hatred and malignity are rankling in his 
heart. He must bend the knee of submission to the arrogance 
of power, and feed with never-ceasing adulation the weak vanity 
of princes and of fools. He must resolutely dismiss every 
lingering attachment to virtue, as an incumbrance incompatible 
with the nature of his pursuits. He will find the appearance 
of justice, benevolence, mercy, and candour occasionally useful, 
but he must take care not to clog himself with any of that 
antiquated rubbish in reality ; it would prove an insuperable 
obstacle to his refined operations, particularly with females, 
and in the end prove the means of his destruction. He must 
appear to be an enemy to injustice, cruelty, and dissimulation ; 
but he must remember to be possessed of these vices in fact ; 
he will find them absolutely necessary in the furtherance of 
his plans. If he should receive favours, it will be judicious to 
make professions of the most unbounded gratitude, but he must 
observe that his gratitude is merely professional, for otherwise 
it might become greatly prejudicial to his pei*sonal interests. 
He may afiect to be a warm and disinterested friend, but he 
must be at all times ready to sacrifice his friendship when it 
comes in competition with the success of his schemes. He 
must put confidence in no one, but live with his friend under 
the expectation of that friend l)ecoming one day his enemy. 
He must on no occasion express the resentment he may feel, 
but meet his enemy with every appearance of les^ect, under 
the idea that the time may come when, hia^. enemy's interest 
and his own being the same, they may act together as friends. 
He must practise every vice, and descend to every species of 
meanness that he may -find useful in the progress of his opera- 
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tions^ but these things must be transacted as much as possible 
in the shade. He must assume the garb of piety ; beneath the 
snowy mantle of religion, he must erect a kennel for the hell- 
hounds of vice, and a harbour for the monsters of iniquity. 
He must form a just estimate of the vices, weaknesses, and 
ruling passions of his associates, and make all these things 
instrumental to his own advancement." 



CHAPTER VII. 

" Out, vile stain !" — Shakspere. 

This year (1810) vras ushered in under distressing 
circumstances in private as well as in public life. 
The king was seriously afflicted, and the malady of 
the mind was of the most distressing character. 
A letter of an unusual description had been received 
by this monarch, part of which is here transcribed. 

" The dignity of an empire is consolidated by its own in- 
herent worth: the love of those who resign everything to 
furnish their quota to serve a little portion towards supplying 
means to support their reigning rulers deserves the greatest 
regard. Unity of interest is indispensable: the labour of the 
working classes produces the means to establish, and maintain 
with magnificence, the royal dignity, which consists of a 
multitudinous body ; yet, why should the claims presented to 
royalty, which are expressive of injuries from peers, peereses, 
and those of their nearest consanguinity, be disregarded? 
Why not the strictest inquiry be demanded, for the all-important 
purpose to elicit truth ! If such an effort could or should ever 
be evaded by any minister of the crown to preserve secrecy, 
then it may justly said, ^^ the kingly power destroys the germ 
of his degree.' Yet such claims have been offered, and pre- 
sented in due course ; the deeency and conunon attention to 
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P^^; r^xa such a source. Upon the inquest, 

€t Mr Adams addressed the jury, and informed them of the 
• tent attack that had been made upon the duke of Cumber- 
y J . and that there was very little doubt hut it wcu done hy 
jj^ deceased. He stated, the circumstances had been fully 
investigated by the privy council on Thursday, and that the 
j^positions of the numerous witnesses had been taken before 
Jfr. Justice Heady which he should read to them ; after which 
the witnesses would be called before them, and the depositions 
would also be read to them, when they would have an oppor- 
tunity of altering and enlarging, and the jury could put any 
question to them they thought fit. 

*' The first affidavit that was read was that of his royal high- 
ness the duke of Cumberland, which stated, that about half-past 
two o'clock on Thursday morning he received two violent 
blows and cuts on his head ; the first impression on his mind 
was, that a bat had got into tJie rooniy and was beating about 
his head ; but he was soon convinced to the contrary by receiving 
a third blow. He then jumped out of bead, when he received 
several more blows ; from the glimmering light afforded from 
a dull lamp in thefire-pla^e, and the motion of the instrument 
that irtflicted the wounds , tJiey appeared like flashes of lightning 
before his eyes, JSe made for the door near tlie head of his 
bed, leading to a small room^ to which the assassin followed 
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him, and cut him across his thighs. His royal highness not 
being able to find his alarm-bell, which there is no doubt the 
villain had concealed, called with a loud voice for Neale (his 
valet in waiting) several times, who came to his assistance ; 
and NealSj together with his royal highness, alarmed the 
house. 

" Cornelius Neale, sworn, — He said he was valet to the duke 
of Cumberland, and that he was in close waiting upon his 
royal highness on Wednesday night, and slept in a bed in a 
room adjoining the dukes bed-room. A little before three 
o'clock, he ^heard the duke calling out, ^ Neale, Neale, I am 
murdered, and the murderer is in my bed-room !' He went 
immediately to his royal highness, and found him bleeding 
from his wounds. The duke told him the door the assassin 
had gone out at ; he armed himself with a poker, and asked if 
he should pursue him. The duke replied " no," but to revMiin 
with him. After moving a few paces, he stepped upon a 
sword ; and, although in the dark, he was convinced it was 
covered with blood ; it proved to be the duke's own regimental 
sword. The duke and witness then went to alarm the house, 
and got a light from the porter. The duke was afraid the 
murderer wa^ still in his bed-room. His royal highness was 
obliged to lean upon him from the loss of blood, and he gave 
directions that no person should be let out of the house. They 
called up the witness's wife, who is the housekeeper, and told 
her to call Sellis. He then returned with the duke to his bed- 
room. At that time the duke was very faint from the great 
loss of blood. Upon examining the premises they found, in 
a second adjoining small room, a pair of slippers with the navne 
of Sellis on them, and a dark lantern. The key of the closet 
was in the inside of the lock, and, to his knowledge, the key had 
not been in that state for ten years. He had reason to believe 
the wounds of the duke had been given by a sword, Sellis 
took out the duke's regimentals some time since, and put them 
by again, but left out the sword upon a sofa for two or three 
days. It is the same sword which he trod upon, and it was 
in a bloody state. 

" The foreman of the jury (Mr. Place, of Charing-cross) 
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these unwelcome things were overlooked ; if by pressure of 
business, or from unyielding resolve not to permit inquiry, the 
actors in the scene know best." 



An intense excitement was caused in the month 
of May, by the announcement that an attempt had 
been made upon the life of the duke of Cumberland, 
and that a valet named Sellis was murdered. The 
annexed depositions are taken from " The Morning 
Post," and cannot be supposed to be unfair — pro- 
ceeding from such a source. Upon the inquest, 



** Mr Adams addressed the jury, and informed them of the 
violent attack that had been made upon the duke of Cumber- 
land ; and that there was very little doubt but it rms done by 
the deceased. He stated, the circumstances had been fully 
investigated by the privy council on Thursday, and that the 
depositions of the numerous witnesses had been tahen before 
Mr. Justice Ready which he should read to them ; after which 
the witnesses would be called before them, and the depositions 
would also be read to them, when they would have an oppor- 
tunity of altering and enlarging, and the jury could put any 
question to them they thought fit. 

*' The first affidavit that was read was that of his royal high- 
ness the duke of Cumberland, which stated, that about half-past 
two o'clock on Thursday morning he received two violent 
blows and cuts on his head ; the first impression on his mind 
was, that a bat had got into tlie room, and was beating about 
his head ; but he was soon convinced to the contrary by receiving 
a third blow. He then jumped out of bead, when he received 
several more blows ; from the glimmering light afforded from 
a dull lamp in thejire-place, and the motion of the instrument 
that inflicted the wounds, they appeared like flashes of lightning 
before his eyes. JSe made for the door near the head of his 
bedf leading to a small room, to which the assassin followed 
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him, and cut him across his thighs. His royal highness not 
being able to find his alarm-bell, which there is no doubt the 
villain had concealed, called with a loud voice for Neale (his 
valet in waiting) several times, who came to his assistance ; 
and Neale, together with his royal highness, alarmed the 
house. 

" Cornelius Neale, sworn. — He said he was valet to the duke 
of Cumberland, and that he was in close waiting upon his 
royal highness on Wednesday night, and slept in a bed in a 
room adjoining the duhe*s bed-room, A little before three 
o'clock, he ^^heard the duke calling out, ' Neale, Neale, I am 
murdered, and the murderer is in my bed-room !' He went 
immediately to his royal highness, and found him bleeding 
from his wounds. The duke told him the door the assassin 
had gone out at ; he armed himself with a poker, and asked if 
he should pursue him. The duke replied " no" but to remain 
with him. After moving a few paces, he stepped upon a 
sword ; and, although in the dark, he was convinced it was 
covered with blood ; it proved to be the duhe^s own regimental 
sword. The duke and witness then went to alarm the house, 
and got a light from the porter. The duke was afraid the 
murderer was still in his bed-room. His royal highness was 
obliged to lean upon him from the loss of blood, and he gave 
directions that no person should be let out of the house. They 
called up the witness's wife, who is the housekeeper, and told 
her to call Sellis. He then returned with the duke to his bed- 
room. At that time the duke was very faint from the great 
loss of blood. Upon examining the premises they found, in 
a second adjoining small room, a pair o^ slippers with the name 
of Sellis on them, and a dark lantern. The key of the closet 
was in the inside of the lock, and, to his knowledge, the key had 
not been in that state for ten years. He had reason to believe 
the wounds of the duke had been given by a sword. Sellis 
took out the duke's regimentals some time since, and put them 
by again, but left out the sword upon a sofa for two or three 
days. It is the same sword which he trod upon, and it was 
in a bloody state. 

" The foreman of the jury (Mr. Place, of Charing-cross) 
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asked the witness if he thought the deceased had any reason 
to be dissatisfied with the duke. He replied, on the contrary, 
he thought Sellis had more reason to be satisfied titan any 
other of the servants ; hb royal highness had stood godfather 
for one of his children, the Princess Augusta godmother. 
The duke had shown him vert/ particular favour by giving 
him apartments for his wife and family, with coals and 
candles. 

" A juryman asked him if he ever heard the deceased com- 
plain of the duke. The witness asked if he was obliged to 
answer that question. The coroner informed him he must. 
He then stated that about two or three years since the duke 
advanced their board wages from 10s, 6d. a week to 14s., but 
at the same time took off 3s, 6d., allowed for travelling. After 
this regulation was adopted, a paper was drawn up by the 
steward for the servants to sign, expressing their satisfaction at 
the regulation, which the deceased refused to sign, and said, 
* he'd be d — d if he did, and none but blackguards would sign 
iU* The steward told him the duke said he must sign it, or 
his wife and family must quit the apartments he had given themi 
as the rest of the servants had signed it. He had never heard 
the deceased complain since. Within the last year, the duke 
and royal famMy had been extremely hind to him. He had 
never given him an angry word, although he had made use of 
very bad language to him ; if he did he never answered him. 
The deceased was of a very malicious disposition. He would 
never be contradicted, if he began a subject, for which reason 
he never wished to have any conversation with him. He 
frequently quarrelled with Mr. Paulet, one of the duke's 
servants, and fought with the steward at Kew. Lately the 
deceased had a bad cold, and the duke was so very kind towards 
him in consequence, that he took him inside the carriage to 
Windsor. Sellis dressed the duke on Wednesday night. He 
had no doubt but Sellis intended that he should be charged 
with being the murderer, to get him out of the way. 

The jury proceeded to examine the bed-room of the royal 
duke, which they found in a most distressing aud horrible state. 
It could not be discovered what his royal highness' nightcap 
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was made of, it being completely soaked in blood ; the first 
blow given his royal highness was providentially prevented 
from proving fatal, from the duke wearing a padded ribbon 
bandage round his cap, and a tassel which came in contact with 
the sword; the bed-clothes generally were blooded; the paper 
of the room, the prints and paintings, the door at the head of 
the bed (through which his royal highness endeavoured to 
make his escape) was cut with the sword at the time the 
villain was cutting at the duhe, and the dark assassin must have 
followed his royal highness to the door of an anti-room, which 
was also spotted with blood. 

** The jury then proceeded to the room where the corps of 
the deceased villain remained. They found it with the whole 
of the body (except the head and feet) covered with blood ; 
the razor which did the deed in a bloody state. The drawers, 
wash-hand basin-stand, and the basin were also bloody. 

" After the examination of the rooms, the jury proceeded to 
the investigation of the witnesses. 

** Thomas Jones, a surgeon and apothecary of the Strand, 
said he had attended the duke of Cumberland's household since 
the year 1803. He knew the deceased well. He never saw 
him in a low or desponding roay. The last time he had seen 
him was on Monday evening ; he observed he was not very 
well from a cold. He had seen him on the Sunday previous, 
when he was very anxious for the state of his child, having 
lately lost one. On Tuesday the child got better. He observed 
nothing particular about him for six weeks past, when he com- 
plained of a pain in his chest. JETe n^ever complained to him of 
harsh treatment from the duke. He attended him four or five 
years since for a pain in his chest, which he said was brought 
on by riding on horseback. He understood he lived very 
happy with his wife. His wife told him it was of no use his 
sending physic for this pain in his chest, for he would not take 
it. jffe never observed any symptoms of derangement in him. 

" Ann Neale, the housekeeper, said she was called up at 
about three o'clock on Thursday morning by her husband ; 
at the same time she heard the duke saying, * I am murdered.' 
She got up with all possible speed, and saw the duke bleeding 
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very much in the valet's room : she went with several others 
to the door of the deceased, to call him ; she found it fastened 
on the inside, and no answer was given to their calls. She and 
other servants went to another door, which opened to his room ; 
as they approached the door, they heard a noise, as if a man 
was gargling water in his throat. The porter entered first, 
and he exclaimed, ' Good God ! Mr. Sellis has cut his throat/ 
He was a very obstinate and quarrelsome man. He would 
not bear contradiction, not even from the duke. His royal 
highness and Princess Augusta stood (by proxy) to his last 
child. The duke was very partial to him, and allowed his 
family to sleep in the house. His royal highness allowed him 
to ride in his carriage with him, when travelling, since his 
illness. The Princess Elizabeth gave his wife two pieces of 
muslin lately. The Princess Augusta made her a present of 
several articles of value. The principal acquaintance the 
deceased had was a Mr. Greville, a servant to the duke of 
Cambridge, and Mr. and Mrs. Dupree, wax-chandlers. About 
three weeks since, he told her Mrs. Marsh, the housekeeper 
to the Royal Cockpit, was dead, and that he should speak to 
the duke to give the place to his wife ; and if he did not 
succeed with Lord Dartmouth for that, he should apply to him 
to get his wife a sinecure, as he had asked his royal highness 
to get him a messenger's place, but he supposed the duke did 
not like to part with him. She asked him about a week since 
if he had succeeded. And he replied, he had not yet. He 
and his family were in so much favour, that every court-day, 
when the queen came to dress at the duke's apartments for the 
drawing-room, Sellis' wife and children were had down for the 
queen and princess to see them. On the last drawing-room 
the child the princess stood for was had into the queen's private 
apartments. A special privilege was granted to Sellis of a 
bell being permitted to be put up, to ring him to the duke from 
his family's apartments. The deceased would quarrel with 
people sooner than give up a point. 

*' Benjamin Smith, porter to the duke of Cumberland, said, 
that about a quarter before three o'clock, he was called up by 
the duke and Neale, who said his royal highness had been 
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